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AN ADDRESS 

On the causes of Variety in the human Species de- 
levered to the Members of the Harmony Abolition 
Society of Rostraver township, Westmoreland co. 
Pa. on the \8th of April, \8°7. 

By Davip Porrer, M. D. 


GenrLemen,—A sincere desire to comply with 

request of the members of a society instituted 
for benevolent purposes has induced us to appear 
before you at present under circumstances of con- 
siderable disadvantage. lhe hurry and bustle of 
business, in which for some time past we have 
been unusually engaged, have prevented that,atten- 
tion to our subject which its importance merits. 

These circumstances, however, we hope, may 
furnish a reasouable apology for many im perfec 
tions; while a compliance, under them, will afford 
strong additional evidence of our high regard fu 
the confidence of the society, and particularly t 
respectful consideration of the learned and rever- 
end gentleman, at whose tnstaace we have been 

* honoured with that request, in compliance with 
which we attempt to address you. Lhe excellent 
addresses already given to the society on the na- 
ture and history of slavery have, in a great mea- 
sure superseded the necessity of any thing more 
on this subject. The public mind is gradually ceas- 
ing to waver and becoming more unanimous: © Li- 
berty and equality are sfoke of at least as the rights 
of all, occupying the foregrouud in every constitu- 
tion, recogaised in every law, and _ oe by 
the united voice of all republicans. Yet among a 
people who “hold these truths tu be self evident, 
that all menare created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights, that among them are life, liberty, ard the 
pursuit of happiness,” &c. we have many citizens 
who are not considered “equal” or endowed with 
the right of liberty! 

Ithas long appeared to us that this charge of 
inconsistency avises in part at least from some se- 
cret doubts as to the identity of the species, and 
that such,doubis are fostered by the fashionable 
cant about gradation of beings. Their notion, 
which is initself true, only becomes absurd and 
injurious by being supposed nece sarily to involve 
an idea of continuity, and hence a gradation of be- 
ing and a chain of beings became conver tible terms 
In conformity with this view of g*adations, philo. 
sophers fancy all nature a mere chain, the links ot 
which are different grades of created beings, be- 
ginning with man and descending step by step 
through the animal and vegetable kingdoms down 
to the most insignificant minerals. in this chatn, 
man, properly so called, is supposed to be united 

. ‘to the monkey by means of the poor Negro as a 
uniting link. Dhis at ovce places the negro as 
much below us as the monkey is below him, and, 
ifcorrect, should deprive him of the very neme of 

aman and place him, with the “beasts of the field,” 
under the rightful dominion of man ashis master 

Nor is this language confined to the slave mer 

chant or negro driver: we find it inculcated by phi- 
losophers, conniyed at by the thinking part of the 
community in general, & becoming a part of the 
common opinion of mankiud. Mr. White, a Bri- 
tish philosopher, has maintained this notion in a 
book styled “an account of the regular gradation in 
man and animals:” and,in the rage for breaking 
drown barriers of distinction and istroducing us 
to the compaiy oftmonkeys, we find some philoso- 
hers striving to make the latter walk on two legs, 
and would have us believe it to be his natural gait; 
which others have thought proper to turn the 
scale and show us that we are all naturally quad- 
ruped, but, by some process known only to those 
philosophers, wé have mounted on our hind legs, 
and lost our tails. ‘Ve may laugh at such absur. 
dities, but must recollect that they have been in- 
culcated by men who have set up as teachers, and 
attained conspicuity in the world. They are all, 
however, the fruits of the mischievous and unin 
telligible doctrine of continuous gradations, and 
should induce those who have incautiously imbib- 
ed it, to examine carefully 1s bearing and tenden- 
cy. We have somewhere read, that Plato defined 
man atwo legged annimal without feathers: on 
which Diogenes, the Cynic, plucked the feathers 
from a common cock, and exhibited it to Plato as 

@ men according to his own definition. But, to 
show et once the atter futility of all systematic 
arrangements of the human species with other an- 
imals, whether by gradation or classification other 
wise, we need scarcely do more than refer to the 

“system of nature” of the celebrated Liuneus. By 
the arrangement of this truly great man, we are 
placed in the same class, not only with the monkey 
& lemur, but, strange as it may seem,with the bat. 
Can we have a better proof of the incorrectness of 
an opinion than such laughable absurdities of those 

who maintain it? Without detaining you from the 
principal subject of our address, we would jus 
beg leave to staté that a large emount of errors on 
this subject arise from incorrect views regarding 
the varicties of the humanspecies, And when» it 
sis considerec that every argument and every con- 

. vérsation on the subject of slavery is tinctured 
with those views, or has woven into its Ussue 
some threads of error from that quarter, we trust 
that an address on the causes of variety in the hu- 
man species will not be esteemed*foreign from the 
object of this society. If it should in any degree 
contribute to establish the grand truth, that all the 
verieties of mankind really belong to one great fa- 
mily, and are separated by a broad and impassable 
line of distinction from all other creatures on the 
face of the earth, our object will be obtained. 

Without furtherjntroduction, we shall proceed 
to notice the most prevaleut opinions on the sub- 


ject, avd follow them with our objections. 

The principal coctrines may perhaps be resolv- 
ed into such as ascribe the varieties in question to 
different origins, their - them different spe- 
cies; and such as, adimitii same origin, as- 
cribe all varieties to climate, habits, kc. The 
first, although maintained by the celebrated Vol- 
taire, we might perhaps pass in silence, as it is 
contradicted by the testimony of the Bible. But 
inasmuch as it is, toa certain extent and in some 
shape, the private, if not the avowed opinion of ma- 
ny people, we will endeavour to show that it is 
as contrary to sound philosophy as itis to reveal- 
ed truth. The fact, that different nations and tribes 
differ from each other by sach insensible cegrees, 
ihat like the lights and shades of a well drawn pic- 
ture, we cannot tell where one ceases or the other 
begins, is a practical objection to the division of 
our species which meets us at the very threshold, 
Professor Blumenbach, we know, has made 
out five great varieWes according to the form of 
the scull; viz. the Caucasian, Mongolian, Ethio- 
pian, American, anc Malay; and as to colour we 
1.ve the white European, Mongolian or Tartar, 
dark brown Malay and jet black Negro. All this 
is very well as designating general national charac- 
ters; but, when applied to the purposes of specific 
Gistinction, it must fail, for obvious reasons: Not 
only do those and intermediate nations difler from 
eachother by insensible degrees, as already stated; 
but individuals are found in every nation, approx- 
imating more or less or even surpassing the pecu. 
liarities of every other. The Negroes themselves 
are not all jet black, but their different tribes vary 
from this, io a dark brown. We are told by tra- 
vellers that a river frequently separates tribes va- 
ying thus in complexion. Some of these are no 
ylaceer than the Newhollander, and some of th 
atter are no darker than individuals of the yellow 
or red nations, aud so on we may pass to ourselves 
and find various degrees of swarthiness meeting 
the nations next below us. 

The same may be said of frizzled hair or pecu- 
liarities of features. Some ofour citizens are as 
curled as the South Sea islanders, who, in turn, 
present instances more so than some of the negroes. 
There is a child in Yorkshire. England,born of Eu- 
ropean purents, whose hair is as perfectly frizzled 
as that of the African, although his skin is fair. 
But if curled hair must be esteemed a mark of 
inferiority, we ourselves would not stand at the 
head of the list in perfection. Our native Indians 
would, by this rule, be placed above us. 

As to features, although there are national pe- 
culiarities, yet iudividuals are found in every nation 
presenting the peculiarities of every other. These 
tacts at once bid defiance to all specific distinction. 
Those who would divide the species ram seem 
principally intent on lopping off the Atvica Yet 
it must appear that, by thesame rule, we might 
go on separating indefinitely. With as much ease 
as we should make two species, we might make 
two thousand, 

In the next place} as much of our information 
on this, as on every other subject of natural histo- 
ry,must be derived from analogy, we would ask 
are there no other instances where a ditlerence ex- 
ists as great as (hat between the different nations 
of the earth, and where, nevertherless, identity of 
species has been universally acknowledged; or, to 
give the friends of the opinion a still greater lati- 
tude, are any instances in the creation where equal 
points of difference with equal points of resem- 
blance are proved to constitute a difference of spe 
cies? The strong physiological analogy, not only 
between man and other animals, but between these 
and vegetables, is universally admitted. Analo 
gous effects proceed from analogous causes. U- 
nity of design pervades the whole, and harmony & 
simplicity are more seen as the objects around us 
are more studied. These must be received as priu- 
ciples, and to contend against them would but ar- 
gue ignorance and want of observation of the laws 
of nature; or, in other words, of the harmony and 
economy which God has established through his 
creation. Wath these principles then before us, 
we will again ask the question, do not many both 
animais aud vegetables, acknowledged of ihe same 
Species, present instances of as great or greater 
Variety than the human family? Among our 
domestic vegetables the varieties are almost innu- 
merable. Dr. Mease enumerates wpwards of sixty 
varieiies of the apple aloue in the United States.— 
mong these, we have almost every variety of 
shape, size, colour and flavour; yet no one denies 
the identity of their origin. 

But it would be endless toattempt an enumer 
ation of such varieties. Our grain and our fruit of 
every kind present abundance of examples, and 
these continually increasing; and yet they are all 
in common parlance called different kinds of such 
grain, iruit, &c. by which i$ universally understood 
pothing more thauu varieties of the same. But let 
us come to ovr domestic animals. Scarcely a sin 
gle species but has far exceeded the buman family 
in variety. fake as anexample thedog. In this 
Single animal we may see almost every shape, size 
and colour. Did ever human beings difler so 
much in shape as tae bull dog and the she pherd’s 
dog? or in size as the great mastiff or Newfound 
jand dog? and the smali terrier or lap dog? In vaq- 
riety ofcolour this animal is almost unlimited.— 
And besides these differences, we nave the wide 
contrasts of the great eared Talbot hound and the 
almost earless Dalmatian dog. ‘Lhe Barbet and 
shock dog, loadee with thoir. own hair, and the 
naked Lurkish hound and many others to which 
the human species presents no parallel. If wegurn 
to our cattle, we have more examples* of va ty, 
exceeding the human species. We have sonte with 





enormous horas and others with no horns at all. 


having no horns at all, and others several addition- 
al. There is in England a breed ov variety hav- 
ing four or five horas. The celebrated sheep of 
Barbary, whose tails we are informed will frequent- 
ly reach forty pounds weight, could scarcely be 
thought amere variery. There are also breeds or 
varieties of hogs, having the foot cleft into three 
parts and others not cleft atalJl. These peculiari. 
lies occur in ‘animals acknowledged to proceed 
from a common origin & possessing, independent- 
ly of those standing peculiarities, other differences 
analogous and more than tantamount to the great- 
est differences in the human species. 


establish the fact, that greater differences than ex- 
ist between the diflerent nations of men may be 
found in other parts of animated nature. We have 
not time to swell the list, but will add one more 
example, that of the common barn-yard fowl. 5o 
numerous are the varieties of this useful creatare 
that we scarcely see two altogether alike. Every 
possible colour and assemblage by colours. Every 
size from the large Paduan breed, to the di 
miputive Bantam. The legs of some dispropor 
tidMily long, while others seem to creep on tht 
ground. The comb and wattles also have every 
shape and size. This is still not all; but, as if this 
atimal was designed to present specimens of hu 
Man variation, We have, not only different forms & 
culours, but we have the spruce variety which cer- 
tainly holds some analogy tothe frizzled African. 
We have an instance of addition in the five-toed, 
aud another of retrenchment in the ruoples 
oreed, which have not been exceeded, and, to any 
considerable extent, have not been equall-d ia th 
iuman family. We might thus run through the 
whole catalogue of our domesiic animals and ve 
getables, and point out examples furnishing 
clusive agalogical proof of the identity of our spe 
cies. Butit is useless to insist more on it, or | 
out the absurdities of an opinion without any 
good evidence and maintained by few men of in- 
telligence at present. We hope enough bas beer 
said to establish certain general principles on the 
subject. Facts are at once the evidence and exam- 
ples of principles; and, with these fa 

and a thousand more which he may see if he will 
open his eyes, Can any man in his senses, not abso 
lutely proof against conviction, still doubt the pos- 
sibility of our all springing from one origin? J14 
the great principles are correct that similar effects 
are to be ascribed to similar causes, and that tore 
causes are never to be assigned than are sufficient 
to account for the effects,the question is decided at 
once. 

It will be perceived that onthis head we have 
not noticed the fact,that all the different nations ol 
the earth mutually produce together a fertile off 
spring. We are aware thatthis circumstance a- 
lone has been by some esteemed sufficient fully to 
establish a sameness of species. But the principle, 
although gently correct, is certainly not uni- 
versally so, and consequently fails to turnisha cri- 
ierion on which we can rely. Many animals, uni 
versally acknowledged of different species, will 
occasionaily produce together a prolific offspring. 
fhe dog has produced both with the wolf and jack- 
all. So has the sheep with the goat; and even the 
mule, which bas been adduced as the most striking 
example of the correctness of this principle,’ does 
occasionally breed in warm climates as was known 
since the days of Aristotle. We are informed it 
has also taken place so far north as Scoland. QA- 
mong the feathered race the common dunghiii 
fowl has produced both the guinea fowl and the 
European partridge. But the Canary bird alone 
has furnished examples enough of prolific union 
with other species of cage birds to decide the ques- 
tion. It has not only produced with the serin,ven 
turon, siskin, goldfinch, sparrow, and chaffinch of 
different species, buteven with the bulifinch and 
yellowhammer of different genera also. The pro- 
duce in all these instances is abundantly fertile, 
not only among tkemselves, but with both the or 
iginal species. It may be said,thatall this occurs 
among gnimals under domestication and may arise 
from their artificial mode of life. Butsurely their 
life is not more artificial than that of man. We 
mention this by the way, that the defence of truth 
may in no degree be rested on the sandy foundation 
ofa f.llible principle when there is evidence en- 
nough without it. It has been the misforcune of 
the great truth of the identity of our species to be 
supported on false pritciples, as we shall next at- 
tempt to show. 

We shail then in the next place take notice of the 
opinion which, admitting the identity, of our spe 
cies, ascribes all varieties to the operation of cli 
mate, habits, and other external causes, Fhis doc. 
trine, whether considered asto its antiqui y, its 
extent, or the learning and talents with which it 
has been been supported, holds the strongest claims 
on our consideration. Learned and anlearned 
seem, With one consent, to have adopted it, as at 
least the best explanation of the subject, ‘The 
ames of Buffon, Blamenbach, Volney, Zimmer- 
man, Hunter, Smith, and Clarkson, constitute but 
asmall part of its eminent advocates. Undersuch 
circumstances, opposition from us would inceed 
seem as presumptuous, as insignificant; but,tekin; 
courage from the fact, that truth is not the daugh. 
ter of anthority, and that we are preceded in op. 
position to this doctrine by Prichard and others, 
we hazzard an expression of what we believe to b 
the truth, that this doctrine is as completely des 
titute of foundation as the one against which w: 
have just been contending, We shallstate our ob 
jections as briefly as will comport with perspicui. 
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objection then which we shall make to thi 
1 ne Is, thatit wants evidence. We know the dif- 
jficulty of proving a negative by direct evidence, yet 
jfeel confident that we stand secure on the uni- 
| versal principle that a failure to establish a positive, 
| leaves the argument in the negative as its resting place. 
We ask then, and in order to avoid all partial views on 
the subject, are willin z that that the answer should re- 
late to any part of the whole circle of animated nature, 
animal or vegetable. I say we ask, what proof have 
we, that the effects of climate, habits or any other 
cause, operating on an individual subsequent to its cre- 
ation, have ever descended to its offspring? Here we 
throw open a wide field and one rich in materials for 
our purpose. Yet no example, it is confidently believ- 


| 
I 1, can be produced of such effects from any such caus- 


t And should we want proof, with such advantages 


s, if the principle was correct? Can it be posi- 
ble that the numerous varieties which are continually 
taking place before us, in the animals and vegetales 
under our immediate control and superintendence, 
would leave us without proof positive on the subject? 
Our fields and our barn yards teem with continually in- 
creasing varieties of domestic auimals. Our orchards 
gardens with vary i iy vegetaoies. And 
ye:, We see any one variety the result of acgident ta 
the parent animal or table? Not one. 

VW re t to the human species, that 

by the gradual influence of 
iabits, &c operating on the parents, and by 
them transmitted to their offspring, the im igination of 
the mother still holding the ground gained as it were by 
Now, as this is, in our apprehension, 
the substance and amount of this great doctrine, we 
shall approach it respectfullyand endeavour to exame 
ine it impartially. No estimate, so far as we know, 
ts been made of the time necessary to produce those 
effects. But we believe it is supposed to be long; and 
tus time, precluding any direct experiment, is perhaps 
defence the opinion is susceptible of. It 
» however, founded on principles which admit of such 
examination as wiii It is evident, 
it i produce the effects ascribed 
ree of such effects must be pro- 
these causes in anygiven time. 
it principle, and at once strips the 
opinion of their shelter of time, and 
tion plainly here. Are accidents, arise 
e, habits, or any other external cause, 
osterity? This is the plain question, 
its unnecessary lcumbrances. 
> no in circundocution, but come 
| endeavour to prove that it is support~- 
nalogy nor facts, but contrary to both. 
iton the former principles, we wou!d 
to the harmony and unity of design so man- 
ugh the whole creation, were we to pass in si- 
vegetable Kingdom. The analogy between 
immals and vegetables, physiologic ally ¢ onsidered, has 
already been alluded to. Itis sostrong, manifest, and 
universally recognised, that to insist on it would be in- 
sulting your good sense and observation. ‘hat analo- 
sous eflects proceed from analogous causes is not only 
1 truth abstractedly considered, but is at once the 
srand foundation on which the aatural philosopher 
stands and the clue by which his science is advanced. 
Looking over the vegetable kingdom, we see the caus- 
es of change so numerous and varied that scars ely a 
tree or sprig of grass is exactly what it would have 
been without the operation of an external modifying 
cause: storms and winds are altering their shape and 
position. Extraordinary temperatures & itmospheres, 
together with proximity to the same and different ve- 
getables, have their peculiar impressions on the indivi= 
dual, Animals, from the largest quadruped to the 
most insignificant insect, are cropping, browsing and 
piercing them. But do any cognisable effects from 
those causes ever become perpetual, or in other words, 
produce a standing variety? The question might be 
clucidated by amore general examination of this sub- 
ject. But as this would lead us too far into the mazes of 
technical botany, and as it is our only wish to be clear- 
ly understood, we will merely call your attention to 
facts familiar to yourselves and ask do any alterations 
we ever make on the numerous species that minister to 
our wants, gratify our tastes, or delight our eyes, de- 
scend in the form of varieties? We cut and clip and 
prune; we twine into a thousand fanciful shapes; and 
yet all our improvements cease with the existence ofthe 
subjects of them. 

itis true, we have some vague and uncertain control 
over the circumstances found to be connected with the 
production of varieties; but, we intend to show that 
the effect proceeds from another cause, and is inno case 
the result of any dperation of circumstances on previous 
individuals of this species. 

Coming a little nigher home, we might perhaps al- 
so take a glance atthe animal kingdom in general; but 
this also would require more timethan would be pro-~ 
per on such an occasion as the present; and, to aveid 
ul zoological discussion and every thing which would 
interfere with easy intelligibility, we will only invite 
your attention to a few facts relatine animal. = 
your immediate dominion, a 

Here, without aljuding to accidents which daily oc- 
cur, and which, if acquired qualities were propagable 
night be expected to produce their effect, we will just 
mention those alterations which are produced by the 
hand of man. 
_ Our horses have been trimmed, docked and nicked 
for centuries, and yet colts continue to be produc- 
edas before, without having Jost a single joint of their 
tails, The ears of our cattle, flocks and swine have 
een slit and cropped, and yet their offspring are still 
produced with perfect ears. But we need not multi- 
ply analogies. Facts relating immediately to the n- 
man species abound to settle the question. Let us then 
if possible, divest ourselves of all prejudice of educa. 
tion and at once approach the great question, can a hot 
climate produce a hereditary black skin? , 

1 he evidence on which this opinion is founded ap- 
oA. be nothing more than the solitary fact, that 
the Diackest people on the face of the earth live j 
hot climate. Dut es en this fact will be sak met dg 
ized ia its bearing on the question by the consideration 
chat the armpits and other parts of the body, that can 
scarcely under any circumstances be exposed to the 
sun, 80 far from being the fairest, are even the black- 
est parts of the bodies of negroes; and that the black- 
ness of the skin, eve in exposed parts, bears but an 
mcertain proportion to the hotness of the climate, Not 
to mention the Albinoes, or white negroes of whom 
there are many in Africa, the native inhabitants of o- 
cher parts of the world under the very cquator, arenot 
vlack. The Congoes, who live at a distance from the 
equator, are said te he the blackest of al! tly \fricans ; 
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tear, 1 cannot adopt the representation exhibited 
n your late papets because I think the arguments prove 
‘iat We should hear none, except the Pope,as he only 
On the contrary, [am willing to hear va 

e 
4 would not knowingly countenance any who preach 
dangerous errors—are irregular, or enter the fold oi 


ts infartible. 
clergyman who preaches the doctrines of grace. 


Christ any other way than by the door. 
PHILOGUNAIKOS. 


LETTER TO A ‘REGULAR BAPTISY.’ 


Dear Sir—Not long since, you cailed upon me, and 
spent the Lord’s day in preaching the Gospel of the 
Nothing was no- 
ticed in your sermons which excited the least suspicion 


biessed Jesus. to me and my people. 


that you held unsound doctrines. Butsir, the same can 
hot be said with respect to your private conversation 


You recollect, no doubt, making the declaration, that 


“Faith is not a duty of thesinner:” in other words, tha 


tae sinner, towwhom the Gospel is preached, is not un- 
der obligation to believe in Christ. You immediatel) 
assigned as a reason for holding such a sentiment, that 


‘faith is the gift of God—a grace of the Spirit of God.’ 


Now sir, it isto be lamented, by every sound Chris- 
tian, that such an idea should ever be advanced; but 1 
have particular reason to regret and be ashamed, that, 


when advanced in my hearing, I foolishly assented t 
it. Pardon me whe: I say I have no other reason t 


assign for so doing, than that I was paying but little at- 
For the same reason, 4 


tention to your conversation. 
mistake with respect to the precise idea conveyed 6 
you might have occurred, had you notbroached the sam: 
subject, and boldly advanced the same pernicious er 
ror, in presence of a father in the ministry, and in pre- 
sence @f many of his hearers. ‘This was, probably, on 
Monday or Tuesday after you ete me. I call this ¢ 
hernicious error, because its tendency is to lead sous te 
perdition.. T'gll the sinner, that he is not criminal wher 
he sits under the sound of the Gospel and does not be- 
lieve its messages, and he is lulled into security. “The 
command cf God to the sinneris, ‘Believe on the Lor 
fesus Christ.” If this command may be disregarde: 
with impunity, why may not every other, and so th: 
sinner be altogether blameciess? You need not be told, 
that man’s inability to exercise faith forms no excus 
forhim, That would suit one who thinks more favour- 
ably of Arminianism than you do. 
If I am not greatly mistaken, your errar arises from 
the want of a proper distinction between the act of be- 
lieving and the grace which enables us*to perform that 
act. It may indeed be objected, that faith is not pro- 
perly an act; but this affects not the suigect. For whe- 
ther faith be an aet or a habitual ‘receiving and rest- 
ing upon Christ ashe is offered in the Gespel,” still i 
is not God, but man that believes with the faith of the 
Gospel. When the truths of Godl’s word are promul- 
gated, and disbelieved, and disobeyed, there is a tau: 
somewhere. ‘The Scriptures never cast the blame up- 
on God, in this case; but always represent man as li 
the fault and consequently guilty. ‘‘He that believeth 
not is condemned already, because he hath not believed 
in the name of the only begotten Son of God.” **H< 
that believeth not shall be damned.” 
But, sir, it is time to close this subject for the present, 
until something shall appear which 1s more tangible 
than private conversation. 
Betore closing; this friendly letter, let me assure you 
of the high estimate my people put upon your sermon 
on Wednesday, wherein you very politely insinuated, 
that all those, who practise infant baptism, have the 
leprosy inthe head. In order that the true merit of 
this declaration may appear, let it be known, that it 
was made froma Presbyterian pulpit, to a Presbyteri- 
an audience, in the absence of their pastor, and by ‘a 
Regular Baptist.’—It is not believed, however, that 
all Regular Baptists hold the error above mentioned. 
They are generally sound in the faith. And few, pro- 
bably, have so much refinement as you manifested in 
the declaration alluded to. : 
My principal reason for addressing you on this occa- 
sion is tolet you know, that I am not of your way of 
thinking—that Presbyterians do not advocate such sen- 

timents as those under consideration. 
A PRESBYTERIAN... 





For the Reeorder. 
A THOUGHT. 

BY. N. RUGGLES SMITH. 

How awful was the hour on Sinai’s Mount,— 
Rebellowing thunders shook its mighty base, 
And forked lightnings scatter’d thro’ the gloom 
Electric scintillations! How awful! 
Convolving clouds, in undulating folds, 
Enshrouded forests, rocks, and caverns deep. 
Beasts in their secret dens howi’d horribly, 
Or roar’d with yellterrific. Fell serpents, 

As, thro’ the gloom, their ardent, flaming eyes 


At Oodoville I have twelve schools, 


y 
than 400 girls. 


cally. 
in a beaighted village. 


my, &c. 


-|the Globes and gave good satisfaction. 
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dua'ly evercome in a very good degree. 
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pretty well. 
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Vermont Chronicle, 
PALESTINE MISSION. 


Three persons, Dionysius Carabet, 


totne Mission church at Beyroot, Jan. 2 


deep interes. 


diak. 


iighced countrymen, 


nian press. 
procured against the two Armenians. 
safe with Mr. Goodell. 


tinually increases, 
thing new. 
meals and our usual sleep.” 


who: more than 100 were girls. 


Greek Catholics, and Maronites. 





liberty or their property. 





Shot a vindictive lustre, hiss’d aloud, 

And seatter’d, far and wide,their baleful venom! 
That hour how pregnant with sublime events, 
Which was a prelude to the solemn converse 

*T' ween Moses and the Deity! To think 

On such ascene, so awful and sublime, 
Grandeur, unlike the majesty of kings, 

A pomp betok’ning nought but vanity; 

On such a scene to ponder as becomes 

Dependent, abject man, supposes pride 

Reduc’d from arrogance, to conscious, deep 
Humility, and a prevailing sense 

Of attributes tuo vast for man’s conceit. 
Dotempests, earthquakes, and volcanic fires 
Infix the soul With wonder? Do whirlwinds 
That r.vage as they rage, elicit awe 

At elemental ruin? These are but ° 
Emblems of what was,—but types of what will be! 


MISSIONARY. 








= 


from the New-Haven Rel. Intelligencer, 
CEYLON MISSION. 

We are permitted to make the following extract of a 
letter from Rey. Miron Winslow, Missionary at Ceylon, 
to his Brother in this city, dated, 

, JarFna, Oct. 26, 1826. 
“Tam now at Tillipally, with my family, spendinga 
few days in the care of the School and station—Mr. 
Woodward, as you will have learnt,left this on the 4th 
of July, for Bombay, to form an acquaintance with Mr. 
Frost;) he was accompanied by Mr. Knight, of the 
Church Mission—they journeyed principally by land, 
and did not reach Bombay unti) the last of September. 
It seerns by their letters that there is mutual satisfac- 
tion in regard to the proposed connexions and that we 
o¢xpect to seethem back two for one ere long. In the 
mecntime we supply Tillipally 2s well as we can by 





: BOMBAY MISSION. 
Phe latest dite is August 28, 1826. 


individuals. 


books is rapidly increasing. 


the mission should be reinforced. 


a Hmdoo female. 
mins, and many otners of high caste. 
arrived, 
the city, for the erection of school houses. 


ry Society, had arrived with their wives. 


“a 


&c. for them, and superintend them more systemati- 
Every School is an interesting little Semmary, 
Our principal “'SeMrNaRy” 
at Batticoitta, is in an-encouraging state—there are 49 
lads now members—attending to the study of Tamul 
literature in its various branches, and in English to 
Grammar, Geography, Arithmetic, Algebra, Astrono- 
At the two last examinations they were ex- 
amined,at the former im ‘Tamul, andat the latier in 
English, on all the principal points embrace 4 in Keithon 
As tigy pro- 
secute their studies in-two different dep:.ca tas, Pa- 
woul, and English, which languages are cxcectingly 
their progress is necessarily 
We have also a good deal to contend with in 
their irregular habits and indolence—but these are gra- 


is in a flourishing 
condition aud the Gisi’s School at Manepy, 1s doing 
‘The number of girls in it remains about 
30; tucre is no special religious excitement now at any 
)] oF our stations, but there are some encouraging appear- 
Our meetings among ourselves have become 
wore soleum, aud a spirit of prayeris more prevalent. 
thercare chree regular candidates for admission to the 
Charch, and some others who appear well. : 
and I hope fog for special influeaces of the Holy Spi- 
rit. Our last quarterly season of cammuaion one week 
aso, Wasa pleasant anid refreshing time—we are look- 


We need 


Myr. Woodward, in his letter from Bombay, speaks 
favourably ot the work there, though the Brethren 
nave been tried in the apostacy of the Roman Catholic 
nan whom they baptized about a year since, 
reduced state they are very laborious, andjhave of late 
veen successful in the establishment of several School 
In general con- 
seruing missions in India we are called tocxercise fuita, 
**8chold the husbandman waiteth, 
icany one could accurately compare the ‘ormer 
aid present state of India, he would not say little has 
een done; but were almost any one to go into the mest 
favoured parts of India, and see the still existing ain- 
Minations, he would say all is heathenism still. 
rimost so—a little handful have been snatched here& 
nere, from the grasp of the great adversary, but, aside 
ifit may be called such, ali tie 
spulation of this immense country lies in the arms of 


Laur the following abstracts of intelligence, fron the 
Missionary Herald for June, we are indedted to the 


Asaad Shidiak was still in prison at the latest dates. 
the Armenian 
Archoishop, Gregory Wortabet, formerly Secretary 
to the Patriarch, and a European lady, were admitted 
1327. 
this was the first event of the kind, it was atime or 
Mr. Goodell thinks that others will 
ere long unite with them, among whom are the wives 
of the two Armemlansjabove named,the superintendent 
of the mission schools and one of the teachers, dsaad 
Jacob, and Phares, the youngest brother of Asaad Shi- 
In ali, there are about 20 individuals whose 
aearts, the missionaries hope, have been moved by au 
influence more than earthly. Phares seems to have be- 
come, like his brother, a Christian indeed, and has 
been sent, for the preservation of his tife, to Ma.ta, 
where, under the care and direction of the missiona- 
vies, and through the medium of the Arabic press, he 
may be expected to render himself useful to his be- 
‘To Malta, also, it was intended 
that Gregory Wortabet should go, the first favourable 
opportunity, as he can there learn English to Detter 
advantage and assist in the management of an Arme- 
This step seems to have been determined 
on, partly in consequence of a firman which had been 
The English 
consul, however, thought that they might remain quite 


In his last communications Mr. Goodell says, ‘*OQur 
prospects daily brighten, though opposition to us con- 
Almost every day developes some- 
Such are the demands upon aur time that 
we are sometimes compelled to go without our regular 
Thirteen schools nad 
been established, containing about 600 children, of 


It is an interesting circumstance, that among those 
who are earnestly scekiag for the way of life, are mem- 
bers of several different churches+-Armenians, Greeks, 
Among the latter 
are several who visit the inissionaries by night, because 
they cannot do it inopen day without forreiting their 


The mission 
press continued to be acuvely employed. Since the 
commencement of the year more than 450,000 8vo 
pages in Mahratta, had been issued on account of the 
mission, and constderavle printing had been done for 
A new edition of (ae New ‘Pestament was 
demanded; and the desire o fthe natives for printed 
) The native free schools 
for boys under the care of the Mission amouuted to 24, 
and applications are frequently made for new ones, but 
it was not thought expedient to establish any more till 
The first school for 
native females was established in Feb, since which 
time, nie had been added, one of which was taught by 
The number of pupils was about 
200, and among them were several daughters of Brah- 


The new printing press ordered from England had 
The government had given the mission the 
use, rent free, for an indefinite time, of several lots in 
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sionarics, under the patronage of the Church_Mission- 
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LOVE FOR THE BIBLE. 


incidents, 


not read very well, 


Mr. Barker, on a Tour through Macedonia and 
Thrace, performed in 1826, relates several affecting 


A number of poor chillren, mostly orphans, came 
tothe Consul’s house, begging for books: they could 
I asked them if they had any 
money; and, with sorrow if their looks, they told me 
they had none; one excepted, who answered that he 
was possessed of only 38 paras, (about fourpence) 
which he gladly offered for a New Zestament, toge- 


ther with a small tin box which contained them. I was 





‘urna-—The preparatory Schocl here.is large, contain- 
‘ng 118 Loys, amd there are 16 Free Schools attached 


much affected at this; and finding, an inquiry, and from 
waat Mr, Charnaud knew, of these children, that they 
were ready objects tor charity, I gave cach a Modern 


to the station; so that there isa good deal to look after-, Greek Zestament; and they went away in great joy, 
In our Mission 2 

there are 71 in which are near 2000 boys, and more 
‘The scholars generally, make better 
progress than formerly,as we have more suitable books, 


not before they made some attempt to kiss: my hand in 
acknowledgment. Such scenes take place every day; 
and 1 have the Opportunity to witness a real desire and 
and thirst for the word of God, both from young and 
old, Upwards of 20 Greek priests came, during the 
succeeding days, to beg Modern Greek New 7'¢sta- 
ments in charity—for they{did not inderstand the An- 
cient; and added, that they were willmg to understand 
what they were bound to teach their people. As I 
make it a point not to take any money from poor priests, 
I gave to each of them a New Testament, and took 
down their names. Some,nevertheless gave somcthing, 
to be added to the general stock for the printing of 
other Zestaments; with benedictions for the prosperi- 
ty of the Bible Society, for the good English people 
who supported the Institution and their king; and 
finally for me and my family, wishing me a prosper- 
ous voyage, and a speedy return with many more 
books. ; 

_ Apoor gardener, who gained his daily bread by sell- 
ing the produce of his little garden, went to Mr. Char- 
naud, at this same village, with some cherries, telling 
him that he had no money, and had brought him fruit 
fora New Testament. Mr. C. immediately gave him 
a copy.—Christothelo Z'hemetraki, a boy about 17 
years of age, came to me fora New Zestament. His 
case was really interesting and commiserating. From 
the time he saw the New 7estament, he was entreating 
his mother, a poor widow, togive him money to pur- 
chase one; and his tears at last prevailed on her_to 
part with a piece of gold of three paistres; telling him 
not to giveit all, if possible, because they would be de- 
prived of breadthatday. Zhe boy brought the piece 
of gold; and innocently told his story, begging me not 
to take all the money, that they might have some to 
buy food that day. Igladly gave him a New 7vsta- 
ment; and, on inquiry, finding what he told me was re- 
ally the truth, I did not take his money. I Jearnt fur- 
ther, that his mother, a poor widow, sent him daily to 
school, and could only afford to give him two paras a 
day (about a quarter of a farthing) for his nourishment. 
—A poor man came to buy a New 7estament; and up- 
on being asked what he wanted to do with it, since he 
could not read, he answered, ‘It is a b.essing to have 
such a book in one’s house; besides, I have friends who 
come and see me, and they will read to me out of it.” 
—I shouid never finish, were I to relate every ciy- 
stance that daily occurs, and which proves how 
well the sacred Scriptures have becn received in this 
town, 





From the N. Y. Oberver. 

“PUT A BIBLE THERE.” 
Messrs Epirors,—I was highly pleased witha 
short communication in your paper of last week, with 
the abovetitle. I have often been in taverns and wish- 
ed for a Bible where I lodged, but have seldom found 
one unless I asked for it, and then have sometimes fail- 
ed, lain happy to find some Ina-keepers are begin- 
ning to supply their lodging rooms with this sacred 
book. ‘There is one’tavern in Hudson, N. Y- where I 
tiways find a Bible on retiring tomy chamber. [have 
heard of instances where Auxiliary Bible Societies 
have furnished public houses with this book, a copy 
forevery lodzing:room. It is hoped that other Auxi- 
liaries will imitate thisexample, where the landlord is 
not disposed to supply his own rooms, 
This practice would gratify every serious traveller 
and might arrest the attention and arouse the conscience 
of many a thoughtless one, who seldom perhaps comes 
in contact with this holy volume. What would be the 
reflection of one who had spent h.!f of the night in dis- 
sipation, and when the guilty -cene was over, should 
retire to his chamber and there meet the word of God! 
Would not the very sight efi. sometimes remind him 
of his wickedness and alirm him? Would it not some- 
times cause him toopen its sacred leaves, and might i: 
not prove toso.ne as “The fire and the hammer, which 
breaks the rock in pieces?” 
But there is another place where I wish a Bible to 6+ 
fiut—I mean in our Steamboats. How seldom doe; 
this the best of books find a place in these numeroui 
vehicles which bear along so miuny thousands of our 
countrymen! Why donot our Auxiliary Bible Sovie 
ties near the sea coast and along the great rivers 
choose a Steamboat Committee and place one or two 
dozen well bound Bibles in every Steamboat cabin? 
Ihere is no doubt that the proprietors would generalir 
consent to the measure, and many a traveller would be 
grateful for it. Yes, I would even throw a few copie 
into that drinking, gambling, swearing hole, the 
forward cabin (of our night boats,) where some sober 
travellers are obliged to lodge, and would be douby 
thankful forthe help of a Bible. 
I see by the last Report of the American Bible Sod- 
ety, that a few boxes of Bibles have been presented to 
the Auxiliary Socicties at Pittsburgh, Wheeling aad 
Natches, for the purpose of supplying the boats of the 
Oh’o and Mississippi. I hope those Auxiliaries will 
show the puyvlic, in their next Reports, that these were 
important donations.—I could wish that similar app1o- 
priations had been made to the Auxiliaries at Cincin- 
nati, Louisville and New Orleans, for the same object. 
Na Orleans might thus distribute 2000 copies a year 
John xvii. 37, 


PRINCE ALBERT. 

On the 24th of November last, the solemnity of Con- 
firmation was performed upon Prince Albert, of Prus- 
sia, by the Rev. Dr. Strauss, one of the king’s Chap- 
lains, in the Cathedral at Berlin. 

The services were introduced by singing the hymn, 
‘Come Holy Ghost,’ &c, after which Dr. Strauss offer- 
ed up a prayer, which, though short, was replete with 
unction, and called upon the Prince, in a deeply -atfect- 
ing address, to make a public confession of his Chris- 
tian faith. Previous to the confession, the Prince was 
examined on the principal points of Christian doctrine, 
which exam:nation lasted nearly half an hour, The 
Prince’s answers were both pertinent and prompt, and 
he confirmed every doctrine by ptoofs adduced from 
the Holy Scriptures. After the examination, the 
Chaplain again offered up a prayer, earnestly citreat- 
ing that the blessing of the Most High might rest on 
the instruction which he had received, and that the 
examples set him by his illustrious father and his de- 
parted mother, might leave an indelible impfession on 
his mind. A general emotion prevailed araund, and 
many were the tears that were shed. The Prince 
himself was so affected, that he was scarcely able to 
read the confession of faith which he himself had 
drawnup. The solemn act of confirmation then fol- 
lowed, at the close of which Dr. Strauss prayed that 
both the Prince and the whole of the royal family 
might remain inviolably attached to the faith of the 
Gospel. The last ver:e was then sung, which conclud- 
ed the solemnity. 

‘The Sunday following, the Prince, together with all 
his royal prethers and sisters, received the Sacrament 
in the Cathedral at Berlin, ‘The sermon preached on 
that occasion by Dr, Strauss, produced a most powerful 
impression: the king was so pleased with it, that he 
spoke almost enthusiastically of it at table, declaring 
that it was his firm conviction, that sermons preached 
in the true spirit of the Gospel, were alone calculated 
to revive genuine Christianity, ‘The young Prince add- 
| ed, that to him it appeared the height of absurdity, to 








deny that Christ was the Son of God, and the §,;:J 
of mankind. 

These facts from alate London Mazizine, jy , 
nexion with others before ‘communicated, establi-} 
point that the King of Prussia (to say nothing of 
other members of the royal tamily,) is a min of de 
edly evangelical sentiments. ‘Tie same thing jj 
be inferred from the interest he take’ in the cireujgs 
of the Scriptures; from his elevating Professor Tho), 
tothe Presidency of the University of Halle; and 
cially, from his letter to the Dutches of Anhalt Cog 
on her renouncing the protestant religion tor the ¢, 
olic. Hethere speaks of having ‘applied himself 
siduously to the Bible, and sought therein the dogt, 
taught by Christ and his Apostles.” ‘The regyi 
declares to be, that he has become “more tha 
penetrated with the truth of the old evangelical gy 
as established by the Reformation and Luther, ap 
contemporancous, or at least recently posterior syste 
tic writings, in particularthe dugsburgh Confer 
which, next tothe Holy Scriptures, forms the foy, 
tions of the Evangelical Creed.” 

The term “old,” asapplicable to evangelical rej; 
has a meaning in Germany which it has not with 
It is old, just so far as Neology {New-olozgy] i, ¢ 
lowest species of Unitarianism, has prevailed; and 
is through a great part of ProtestantGermany, [ 
by the way, gives a special interest tathe frank ayy 
al made by the king; as well as to his consistent, pe 
vering practice. They are like the green grass spy 
ing up after a sweeping fire. May the verdure op 
May it widen and extend, till that land of the tag 
ation shall become as the garden of God. 

: MY. Odsery 


REFORMATION. 
A writer in the N, H. Repository states, that a n 
tia company in Gilmanton performed the duties of 
May training, without the use of ardent spirits 
that no one took cold, though the weather was q 
rainy. He further asserts, that the frame of a4 
ing house was lately raised in that place without th 
of ardent spirits, and without inconvenience org 
der:—that a merchant, who had become hopef 
ous, has publicly avowed his determination to re 
spirits, except for medicine:—and that some of { 
best farmers have managed their farms for 4 
past, without the aid of intoxicating liquors, 
anes 
Upper Canapa, NEAR MALDEN.—Rev, Elks 
Comstock, missionary of the Baptist Conveatio 
Connecticut, in a jetter to the New-York Baptist 
gister, states, that in Upper Canada,10 miles from) 
jen,he visited about 40 coioured brethren,who hate 
irom the southern states, Z'hey had been rec 
brought to know the truth; ‘‘and,” said Mr, ¢, d 
more humble and devotional company I never saw. aah 
They have acoloured preacher among them, a jjpattract t 
William Wiltse, who was brought from Africa tol ducatior 
merica betore the revolutionary war, and sold f ninistr 
slave. Mr. C, preached at his ordination. 4 ) 
era’ etolea 
LOTTERIES COMING BACK AGAIN. tut, b 
We are happy to nouce that the Legistature df ing, ann i 
have refused to grant the petition of the Military fi 
; : . ) mmestablishe 
cademy at Middletown; praying for the _privily 
raising $20,000 by means of a lottery. Thebdil fag cheerfu 
rejected almost unanimously, on the ground that Mia their } 
teries are highly injurious to the morals and throne of 
eaterpris 
labour iy 
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rests of the community. It was thought tobeaq 
Detter course to pay the money directly from tie 
ury of the State, than to raise it in the way prop 
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By suffering we may avoid sinning, but by s™glthe Sab 
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The Board of Directors of the Western Theob " 
Seminary met in this city on the 19th inst. agree 
the appointment ofthe General Assembly, and 
stituted with prayer by Rev. Francis Herron. we fi 
The members present were Rev. Messrs. F. Hq ee 
D. D. Samuel Ralston, D. D. Elisha P. Swift, Miiecrated tc 
liam Spcer, William Jeffries, Robert M. Laird, RG Were s 
Johnson, Charles C. Beatty, Joseph Stockton, np be 
dolph Stone, Thomas D. Baird, James Graham; Schule 
the elders Messrs. Matthew B. Lowrie, John ththe com 


John M. Snowden, Benjamin Williams, Aaror MReforme 


and Thomas Henry. oy ten 
The Board elected the following members as ¢ Mr’ Kea, 


for the ensuing year: Rev. F. Herron Presiden nce, cc 
W. Speer Ist Vice President, Rev. S, Ralston ites, proc 
Rev. E. P. Swift Secretarv. ong 
On the 20th, Mr. Michael Allen was elected evening 
surer of the Western Theological Seminary, xi, 9, 
committee appointed to wait on him and ascertaigge™ had be 
ther he will accept of this trust. —Mr. Allen hi CAND 


consented to act as Treasurer of the Board, 
Messrs. Swift, Stockton, and Graham, were 4p 
ed a committee to prepare a system of By-Lt 
the government of the Board and the regulation 
proceedings, and report the same at the next m4 
of the Board. 

Messrs. Herron, Swift, and Baird, were appa 
committee to examine the plan of the Theologi 
minary at Princeton—inquire what alterations 4 
cessary to be made in the said plan to suit the 
circumstances of the Western Theological Sem 
and report on the same at the next stated mee 
the Board. 

Messrs. Stockton, Swift, Graham, Hannen 
Lowrie, were appointed a Building committee, 
possession, in the name of the Board, of the grow 
en to it for the use of the Seminary in Allegheny 
to procure estimates of the expense of gradin§ 
the use of the same; and to procure plans of & 
ing or Buildings proper to be erected for the Insti 
with the various estimates of the cost of : the s4 
belaid before the Board at its next meeting. 
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It waspesolved by the Board, that the first HiPissible. F 
ment of the monies subscribed for the endow¥iMght to knov 
the Western Theological Seminary shall be CO™MM@¢fhis letter 
ed as becoming due on the first of November orthograph 
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and that this information be communicated to 
bers through the Pittsburgh Recorder; and tha 
at the same time be apprized, that if to any of 4 
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thing of srs. Herron, Swift, and Stockton, were appoint- 
aa de mittee to inquire for, and, if possible, obtain a 
ie pr eand per.nanent agent, to be employed to soli- 
sor Tholflisder the direction of the Board, funds in aid of the 
nie ‘M,yment and support of the Seminary, and report 
Fale thet next mecting of the Board. 


James Graham was appointed an agent to vi 
several towns and congregations in the middl 


d himself 
the doctrj 
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places as he may think proper, 


theSeminary, in case he may find it convenien 
end to that business. 
ey, James Smili¢ was appointed agent for the Pres 

of Mississippi. 
pe Board adjourned to meet in the First Presbyte 


meeting of the Synod of Pittsburgh; and conclud 
ith prayer. 
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Christians of the Presbyterian denomination in 
United States, and more especially in the Wester 
ev. Elka 
onveatio 


Bart issubject. When they comemplate the rapidly 

os fa using population of the West, the great deficiency 
ah) 

vhohade ministers of the New Zestument to preach the 


een rec 
Mr. C. 


ver saw, 


them, a " : 

Africa toll education of young men of talents and picty for the 
Sold fr yninistry is one of paramount importance; aad will 
' *etolearn that there is now a reasonable pros- 
IN. uit, by extraordinary cfforts, with the diviae 
ature @ Mien an institution for this purpose’ will ere ling 
MilitayiMablished in the vic inity of this city. And while 
aoa ycheerfully afford all the pecuni ry and personal 
ind that fia their power, let them not forget to supplicate 
ind bes Mi brone of divine grace for the abundant success of 


tobeam 
om tie! 
ay prop 
telligent 


aterprise: for “unless the Lord build the house, 
labour in vain who build it.”” 


SABBATH SCHOOL NOTICE, 
the Sabbath Schools of this city and vicinity will 
on the morning gf the Fourth of July next 
precisely at 9 o’clock, in the grove immediacely 
ntof Rev. Dr. Herron’s church. Phe iteugious 
tises will be drief, social, and interestin,, und suit- 
forthe day. ‘The Rev. Clergy of the city and vi- 
,and all the friends of Sabbath Schools, and pa- 
are respectfully invited to attend. . 
Editors in this city are requested to give this 
t¢ an insertion in their respective Papers, and 


it by 
20H 
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ST. PAUL’S CHURCH. 
eleatn from a statement in the Butler Sentinel of 


baa Sd inst. that on the 10th, the first German United 
ef ie and Reformed Church in Zelienople was 
. Swift, Mecrated tothe adorable 7'rinity. It is said the ex- 
saird, RQ Were solemn and interesting. Rev. Mr. Schulz 
ockton, mnced the sentence of consecration, Rev. Mr. 


ler read the Confession, Gospel, and Epistle. — 


raham Schulz delivered a Serman on Psalm xi. 4; after 
ohn ththe communion was administered by a Lutheran 
Aaron Reformed minister, the one handing the bread,the 
the cup. In the afternoon, Rev. Mr. Manen- 
idt preached on 2 Cor. v. 17; and inthe evening, 
Ts aS OWE. Mr, Kruegler on 2 Cor, viii. 9. On Monday, the 
esiden nce, consisting of eight clergymen and two lay- 
aIston tes, proceeded to business. In the evening, Rev. 
Yeager preached on Jer viii. 22. On Zuesday 
oon, the Conference was closed with prayer; and 
lected evening, Rev. Mr. Caemerer preached from 









xi. 9. On Saturday afternoon, a preparation 
mhad been preached by Rev. Mr. Reinhert. 
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CANDID ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 
writer of the letter to the Editor of which the 
ing paragraph is an extract, brings a heavy accu- 
against himself. Yet we think he has givena 
substantial proof of his honesty than some others 
teceive newspapers for a number of years, with- 
iy exertions to remunerate those by whom they 
fumished at great and continual expense. 
suppose you have long since concluded that I 
become bankrupt, or that I have no claim to the 
rofan honest man. The first of these is not 
As to the latter, it is too true. Although I 
filla half sheet with excuses and apologies, yet 
ur would claim this confession, that I have treat- 
m shamefully.—I enclose three dollars.” 
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Tannen, uudetinain, 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


tte, t 

> groul thave received an address on the causes of vari- 
ogheny ithe human species, which, from its interesting 
radingfmmcter, is entitled to a place in our columns, But 
; of a MMMis its length that we fear it cannot be published 


e Insti in one number of the Recorder. It will appear, 


the saat in part, in our next. 
1B ALayman” is informed, that his communication is 
first $Puissible. He may be venerable for his age. But 
»dowmeht to know, that we cannot afford topay the pos- 
be cOMMBOfhis letter, and waste our time in correcting his 
mber; orthography, grammatical construction, punctu- 
| to si &c. in order that he may have the privilege of 
id thatiessing the public, on the inconsistencies of the cler 
y of Hd others, whose sentiments about colonization and 


node of making collections fur benevolent purposes 


yenient to py previously to that time the amoun t 
4 will then be due, the same will be gratefully re- 


of this State, and collect funds for the Seminary 


. Obadiah Jennings was also appointed an agent 


sich towns and villages in the neighbourhood of 


» Professor of Theology elect was appointed an 
of the Board, to solicit funds in Philadelphia in 


Church in this city on the Monday preceding the 


this abstract of the minutes of the Board, withthe 
nt of the proceedings of the last General Assem- 
hublished in late numbers of the Recorder, we Lave 
municated to our readers all the information of im- 
nnce which we possess relative to tie Western 
sogical Seminary, except the encouraging fact, 
considerable funds have been offered in one of our 
mcities to aid inthe endowment of this Institu- 


ry, will, we trust, feel a deep and lively interest 


of eternal life to the destitute, they wiil bé apt 
gclude, that among the benevolent objects which 
attract the attention of Christian philanthropists, 


carpenter in Virginia; ,sel 


city on the 17th ult. 
principal Menufocturing Establishments of the ‘city. 
Wednesday the 20th, the citizens gave him a Public Dioner 
of which, it is said, six hundred and fifty persons partook 


ly, and Edward D. Gazzam, Esqrs. Secretaries. 


© | he concluded by offering the {v!:uwiag sentiment: 


cellence of its fabrics attest the wisdom of the policy which 
fosters them, 
=== 
“| Public Meeting.—The following resolutions were adopted 
» | by a large and respectable meeting of the citizens of Alle 
gheny county, held at the Court House on the 16th inst. per: 
suant tu the request of “the Pennsylvania Society for the 
promotion of manufactures, and the mechanic arts.” Jobo 
Darragh, Esq. in the Chair, and John M. Snowden, Esq. and 
t | Ross Wilkius, Esq. Secretaries. 


1, Resolved, That every description of American Manufac. 
(ures, wherever located, is an object of national copcero, 
and deservi.g of national protection. 
2. Resolved, Thut the protection of Woollen manufacture, 
~ Jaod the Wool grower, is a subject of the deepest national in 
terest; und that the failure of the Woullen bill in the late 
Senate of the United States ought tobe deplored by every 
~ | true friend to the American System. 
3. Resulved, That it be earnestly recommended, tbat the 
Woollen bill should be brought forward at the first session 
of the next Congress, and so amended as to embrace any 
other artizle which needs protection. 
4. Resolved, Tiiat four deiegates be appointed. by this 
meeting toattend a convention at Harrisburgh on the 27th 
inst. 
The following named gentlemen were chown delegates to 
atieud said convention, Walter Forward, Esq. Wr. Chris 
tophuc Cowan, Mr. Joseph Patterson, and James S. Craft, 
Esq. 


Military Parade.—A grand military parade took place at 
Washingiou, Ps.ou \yednesday ana Thursday last. The 
1} voluutecr companies of this place, and those of some of 
ths adj viming counties were present. The whole number 
of companies assembied was n.neteen—amounting, it is sup. 
posed, to more than one thousand men. ‘The whole present. 
,} ced au imposing military spectacle. 


1 





The Rey. Maj. Weems.—T wo jndictments have been found 
against this geutleman, by a grand jury at Boston. He is a 
thief of no common skill, an udmirable impostor. He 
tived at Andover, Ms. two or three years vgo: he stipped ia- 
to the room of a theological student while the owner was 
:bsent, carried oif a manuscript sermon, touk a copy, aad 
veturued the original; visited the next town, introduged 
himself to the clergyman as Rev Mr. Weems from Ando- 
ter, and was invited tu preach; he conseanted--his sermon 
was an excellent one, and the people were delighted. Tne 
miuister being at Acdover shortly after, made inquicy for 
the Kev. Me. W.—but no such preacher was to be found:-- 
4 mun named Weems lived there--put nodDody seemed to 
know much concerning his character as a theologian. He 
jas more latterly tigured in Salem, Buston, &. sometimcs 
preaching, vod then snon following lis other business of 
stealiny garmeuts for himself aud tapcy goods a8 presents 
for ane Jadies. This fubse, by the way, led to his detection. 
tic hunoured N York also wily a visit, and while (here 
st led himseif Major Buthis greatness has fled—and the 
constables, forgetting the respect due to bis titles, most 
unceremouivusly iucked up the Major, the Minister, and the 
thief, in one jail ugether.--Eastern paper. 





Sof ty Barges.--These migratory palaces have commenced 
bew j ueney with increased decorations and improvements 
lhe engives of the boats which tow them, have been so 
modified that they will make theie passages daiiy, which, 
with the perfect security from explosions, will ensure for 
this line an ample share of patronage. We cau conceive of 
nothing approaching uearer to favied spieador, than the 
appearavce of these beautiful vesseis, as they glide by one 
auother in the evening, brigitly illumimated, with music 
and the customary salute of their little canoon echoing aud 
reverderating from tye lofly mountains which bocder on 
the majestic Hudsvn. Times. 
Provisions for the Greeks.--The Greek Committee of the 
city of New York have publishea a statement from which it 
appears that the value of the first cargo of provisions ship- 
ped from this port for the Greeks, was 317,500; of the se- 
cond, $!6,616; aud that the Committee now have provisions 
aud mouey to the value of $4,100. The Aibany Committee 
have on hand, in provisions and money, $5,750: Making ao 
total of $43,966. Itis intended to send out another vessei 
trom this port, and alsv from Bosion, Two from Phiiadel- 
phia have sailed some time since. 
To Paper Makers.--It appesrs from an advertisement of 
James Mellen, of Hudson, Columbia county, N. ¥. that he is 
anthorized tv vend and construct Col. Burbank‘s Puteni 
Vibrating Uyliadrical Paper Machine, fyr manufacturing al! 
kinds of paper by machinery. This (says the advertiser) 
is ove of the latest and must importaat improvements for 
making Paper, and one in which every person engaged iu 
making it must teeta great interest’ The machme is sim- 
ple aod duravle, aud is capable of making five times tae 
usual quantity in aday with a jess number of bands. By 
this mode the fuel geuerally cousumed in heating the stuif, 
becomes unnecessary. 





The President of the United States has issued his procla- 
mation, beartyg dute 7th inst. suspending, within ihe United 
States, the foreign discriminating duties of tonnage and im- 
pos: so far as respects the vessels of the subjects of his Ho- 
liness the Pope, and the merchaudise of the produce manu- 
facture of his dominions, imported into the U. States in the 
same —His Holiness having first s..tisfied the President that 
a similar suspension on his part, had takea place. 

== 

In afew weeks the Cagal from the Raritan river to Wasli- 
ington, in New Jersey, wili be completed, when the steam 
poat New York will move on thatroute The distance be- 
tween the twocives, New York aud Philadelphia, wiil be 
tessened fourteen or sixieen miles. It1is said that persons 
leaving Pouiladelptia tn the morning, will reach New York 
in time to take the 5 o’clock boats for Albany. 


MESORANDA 


OF SOME OF THE SIGNERS OF THE DECLARATION OF INDE- 
PENDENCE. 
Chancellor Wythe, of Virginia—a lawyer; 9 judge, of the 
puseast moras and deepest levrning; idle and dissipated un- 
til thirty years of age, wheo he first apphed himself to the 
law: the preceptor of Jefferson. 
George Reed, of Deisware—an eminent lawyer 
graphy is ample, interesting and authentic. 
William Williams, 01 Conuecticut-originally a town clerk, 
but hberaily educated—‘hen an upright, benevolent mer- 
chant; sacrifiged the greater partof his gains to the public 
service. 
Samuel Huntington, of Connecticut;-2 mere plougbman 
until his twenty second year; afterwards an eminent law- 
yer; president of congress; chief justice of his state, and 
governor. His biography highly curious, 
Wm. Floyd, of New York; a farmer; a general; enjoyed a 
large share of state honours . 
George Walton, of ppd er copie an apprentice to a. 
educated to the law; a colonel; 
wounded in batt'e; twice governor of Georgia, chief jus- 


His bio- 








ferent from his own. 





Dinner to Mr. Clay —The Hon:.Heory Clay-arrived inthis 
On the 18th and 19th, he visited the 
On 


The Hon. Wm. Marks acted as President, and John Darragh, 
Esq. Hon. James Riddle, Mr. M. Atlen, Mr. M. Stackhouse, 
and Wm. M’Candless, Esq. Vice Presidents; Samuel Gorm- 
A number 
oftosts were drunk, and after one complimenting the Se- 
cretary, he arose and delivered au appropriate speech, which 


The City of Pittshurgh—The uv iudance, variety, and ex: 


a well-trained physician: a useful member of congress; made 
great sacrifices; governor of Georgia, 1153. 
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terature; a terse, sententious writer; ao eticient and hon 
oured patriot. 
fuse. 


: “Qoad 





fiis delight, 
Wisdom his wealth, and glory his reward.” 


cumulatus; 
tinguished also for his political connexions aud !abours. 
Mathew Thornton, of New-Hampshire—a suecessful prac- 


uewspapers, aud prepared a metaphysical work for publica- 
tion, afier he was eighty years of age; died in his eighty- 
pioth year. 

Wm. Whipple, of New Hampshire—originally a eobin bey 
and sailor; a captain at the age of 21; then a merchant; a 
general, who fought with Gates, aod elsewhere; arranged 
the capitulation of Bourgoyne; a judge of the superior court. 
*‘As a sailor,” says the Biograpy, “he speedily attained the 
highest rank in his profession; ax a merchant, he was cir- 
cumspect and industrious; as a congressmmau, he was firm & 
fearless; asa legislator, he was honest and able; as a cum- 
mander, he was cool and courageous; as a judge, he was 
digutfied and impartial; und as a wuember of mauy anbordi- 
nate public offices, he was slertand persevering. LHe bore 
all bis honours with modesty aud pro; rerty.”, 

Dr. John, Witherspoon, of New Jersey; aw eminent and pro- 
found divine; presidentof Nassau Hail Coliege; a politioul 


evergy. His biography 1s ample aed instructive. 
Robert Morris, of Pennsylvania; a merchant; the unrivalled 


1ti3 interesting and correct. 


g2ve gratuitous counsel. 
Francis Lewis, of New York; a merchant and soldier, be- 
fore the Revylution; very useful as a revel; his tine estate on 
Long Island desuoy.d by the British, 940 bw wite es ric 
offs prisoner; she died soon after, fron the il! treatment 
which was experienced. He was ruined by tke part which 
he tookon the American side-—died in the uinotieth year 
of his age 

John Venn, of NorthCarolina; uneducuted in early life; be- 
came a lawyer, and emivent, oy opsimuthy. 

Jamas Wilson, of Pennsylvenia; alawyer of rare capacity, 
and of surpassing faculties as a speaker and writer; ap effi 
cient political essayist; the priueipal advocate of the Consti- 
tution gf 1787, in the Penosyivania convention; professor of 
law, ahd one of the judges of the Suprewe Court of he U 
States. His biography replete with valuable iufurmation 
aod political aneccote. 

Carter Braxton of Virginia~a planter; became a merchant; 
ostal.. aud d ed ofa broken heart. 

John Morton, of Penusy!vania; a surveyor; speaker of the 
Gen. Assembly of Peusy!+ania; a judge of the supreme 
court of the commonuweaih; gave the aisting vote of the 
Pennsylvania delegation, for tie Declaration of ludepen- 
dence; originally a plough boy. 

Stephen Hopkins, of Riode Island, a plain farmer,surveyor, 
became speaker of the Assembly, chief justice, thea govern. 
or of Rhode Island, » man of superior sense, and a good & 
successful witter, a distinguished mathematician, and natu- 
ral philosopner, though his education was slight, and a mem- 
ver of the Am-rican Philosophical Society. His signature 
to the Declaration is the only croosed and feeble one. “As 
it indicates,” sass his biographer, **a very tremulous band 
in perfect contrast with the bold and prominent writing of 
President Hancock, it may have engendered gurwises 1°: 
favourable to the determineu spirit of Mr. Hopkins. We 
therefore state, that, fora number of years previous, be had 
been afilicted with a nervous affection, and whe: he wrote 
at all, which was seldom, he was compelled to guide his 
right hand with his left.” 

Thomas M’Kean, of Pennsylvania, a lawyer of great abili 
ties and arceat revolutionary patriotism, chief justice uf we 
commoowealth, governor, died eighty tree yearsold. His 
biography eutirely autheatic, and replenished with insirac- 
tive details. 

James Smith, of Pennsylvania, lawyer and surveyor, re- 
markable for facetiousness and eccentricity, practised the 
jaw for upwards of sixiy years, died a nonagenarian His 
aiticle very pleasant. 

Thomas Nelson, of Virginia, educated in England. an opu 
lent planter, active military officer, commander-in-cbief of 
the Virginia militia, whomhe bravely & skilfully headed at 
the seige of York Towa, governor of Virginia, died in re- 
duce. circu.astances, having made enormous pecuniary sa 
crifices to the revolutionary cause. 

Joseph Hewes, of North Carolina, a successful merchant, 
bred a Quaker, died when attending congress, 1779. 
George Taylor, of Pennsylvania—on arriving in America 
from Ireland, bound himself for a term of ten years as a com 
mon labourer, at the iroa works at Durham, on the Dela- 
ware, near Easton, was made clerk to the works, the pro- 
prietor dying, he espoused his widow, and finally became 
himself the owner of the whole, amassed a large fortune, 
got into the proviucial Assembly. a member of business. No- 
thing more 13 recoslected of him in the vicinity of his resi- 
dence, than that “he was a fine man and a furious whig.” 
John Hart, of New-Jersey--a farmer, surnamed ‘honest 
Jotn,’ had never held a public office, when he was chosen a 
delegate io congress, his farm pillaged and destroyed by the 
Hus-iins, bis biography possesses a peculiar interest, asa 
very edifying illustration of the characier and course of an 
American yeoman. 
Lewis Morris, of New York—a gentleman farmer, & large 
landed proprietor, his whole domain laid waste and ruined 
by the enemy, bad three gailaot sons in the field, the cele- 
brated Gouverneur Morris bis half brother. 
Wm. Ellery, of Rhode Islaund—a well educated lawyer, an 
early revoiutionary patriot, avery useful member of con- 
gress turoughout the war. ‘‘He often,” says his biographer, 
“spoke of the siguing of the deciaration of independence, 
and te spoke of itas an event, which many regarded with 
awe, perhaps with uncertaty, but none with fear.” He 
used to relsie, that he placed himself beside the secretary, 
Charles Thompson, and eyed eaddelezate closely ag he 
affixed his name to the document, aud he saw dauntless re- 
sviution in every countenance. Ellery died, without pain, 
at the age of ninety three, sitting upright in kis bed & reading 
Tully’s Offices in the Latin. 





“Of no distemper, of no blast he died, 

But fell like autuma fruit that mellow’d long: 
Ev'o wonder'd at because he falls no sooner, 
Fate seem’d to wind him up for fourscore years; 
Yetfreshly ran he on twelve winters more: 
Till, like & clock worn out with cating time, 
The wheels of weary life at las\ stood still.” 


Lyman Halt, of Georgia; an emigrant from Connecticut: 


Oliver Wolcott, of Connecticut; a gracuate of Yale Col- 
lege; captain w the army before the Revolution; studied me- 
dicine; a major general of militia, aided in conquerivg Bur- 
goyne; a judge; finally govecnor of Connecticut. 

Richard Stockton, of New Jersey, an accomplished lawyer 

and scholar, unrivalled at the bar of his professiog, travelied 
with much eclatin Great Britain, one ofthe judges of the 
supreme court of New Jersey, embarked earty aud vehe- 
mently in the Revolution, surprised and qpptured by the eve 

my, and committed to the common jail at New York, con- 
gress directed general Washington to interfere in his behalf, 
and threaten retaliation, his health impaired, his property 
devasiated, died premature y of complicated aillictious, oc- 
casioned by his patriotism. 

Button Gwinnet, of Georgia; originally a merchant, became 
a planter, an enthusiastic rebel, president of the provincial 
Council, killed in a duel with general M’lutosh, in 1777, a 
the age of forty-tive. 

Josiah Bartlett, of New Hampshire, a successful practition- 
er of medicine, a leading whig in his provinge, cammanded 





tice; a senator of the Yuited States, 


iy vrography full and interesting, but dif- 


Benjamin Rush, as a physician and an author, omni laude 
most celebrated of the American faculty; dis- 


titioner ef medicine; acmy-surgeon before the Revolution; 
a president of the provincis! convention; @ judge of the Su- 
preme Court; a man of wit and humour; cvatinued to prac- 
tise physic while a judge, wrote political essiys for the 


writer of force and talent; & statesman of great inilaence & 


financier of the Revolution; the pecuviary soul of ibe cause. 
His biography, like thut of others, needs compression, bu! 


Abraham Clark, of New-Jersey; a surveyor; a lawyer, who 





—_—— = 


George Clymer, of Ponnsyivavia; a merchant; fond of li- 





@ regiment, the first who voted in congress for the Declara~ 
-j tion, and the second who signed it, chief justice of New 
Hampshire, the first republican governor of that state. 
Philip Livingston, of New York, oue of the committee of 
five appointed to prepare the Declaration of Independence, 
a graduate of Yale College, a prosperous and honoured mer. 
chant, conspicuous member of the provincial legislature, 
speaker died, while attending congress, in 1778, a martyr 
to his public zeal. 
Reger Sherman, of Connecticut, also one of the. committee 
of five, apprentice to ashoemaker, and pursucd the vusiness 
until afier he was twenty-two years of age, travelled on 
foot, with his tots, gaimiug a livelihoud, nourished his mind 
by varigus reading, kept a country-store, turacd surveyor, 
applied himself to the law, acquired practice and fame, 
member of the colonial assembly, member of the Albany 
convention of 1754, judge ef the superior court of Conuecti- 
cut, twenty-three years, member of congress fom the oper- 
ing of the first, ia 1774, dowa to che pofiod of his death, in 
1793, of great authority and usefulness, @ member of the 
Convention that framed the present constitution of the Unit- 
ed States, took a considerable and influential part in the de. 
bate, a senator in congress, a shrewd and ready writer, alo: 
gical debater, a model of probity, discretion, and sterdfast- 
hess, as much revered sg uny patriot of the times. Lis oi 
ography is full of iustruction, but prolix to teadiousuess. 


— 
' nue. oe arrived at Sag Harbour from the Sonth Seas, 
informs that on the [Sto or I9th Junuary, the yyuag King of 
Otaheite ‘was buried, aid avother cbusca ou the same pe 


_ Pride.—People would never affect a haughty car- 
riage, if men were sensible that it is a certain indicr- 
tion of alittle soul, andalow education. Mean peo- 
ple in power are always insolent, & expect tobe treat- 
ed with unusual respect & deference. “Th's isthe mos 
unlucky step they could take asit generally produc: 
an inquiry into their pretensions te repect, which are 
tound to be as faire us their behaviour is odious, . 


Truth,—Vruth is always consistent with itself, and 
needs nothing to help it outs icis always near at hand, 
ane sits upon our lips, and is ready to drop out before 
we are aware; whereasa lie is troublesome, and sets 
a Man’sinvention on the rack, and one trick needsa 
great many moreo* the sameé kivdio m ike it good. , 


























MARRIED, 
On the 14th inst. at New-Geneva, Green county, Mr. we 
len Kramer, of this city, to Miss Margaret, daughter of Mes 
Baltzer Kramer, of the furmer ;lace, 








DIED, 


At Wheeling, Va. on Monday the eleventh inst. very gud. 
denly, the Rev. John Armstrong, Pastor of Sty Mathew’s 
Church, in the 58th year of his uge. 


YOUNG MEN'S BIBLE SOCIETY. 
THE Young Men’s Bible Society is in active ope- 
ration—and respectfully informs the Religious Public 
and applicants for the Scriptures, that they have an 
ainple supply on hand at their several agencies, to be 
sold at cast, or for gratuitous distribution to proper ob- 
jects. Thedistributing Agents are 
JOHN MORRISON, " 
ISAAC HARRIS, 3 Market street. 
H. & A. P. CHILDS, Wood street, 
S. BAILEY, at Bailey & co. Liberty st 
J. GORMLY, Jr. Secretary. 











Pitts. June 5. 


ONE CENT REWAD. 


BSCONDED from the subscriber on the night of 
the 26th inst. 
JOHN H. ROBINSON, 

An indented apprentice to the Barber and Hair-dress< 
ing business, aged 14 years, about 5 fect 6 inches high, 
brown hair and blue eyes, sober look, had on when he 
went away, adark roundabout and pantaloons, mucle 
worn, and old fur hat, has sore hands and head. The 
above reward, but no charges will be paid for his ap- 
prehension. 

All persons are forbid harbouring or trusting him om 


my account, 
WILLIAM SANDS. 
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Pitts. June 4.—3* 

. LERGYMEN and otehrs, 

= 

Qotice o='VU who have been furnished 
with a Prospectus and take an interest in the publica~ 
tion of HENRY’S COMMENTARY ON THE 
SCRIPTURES, are requested, without delay, tomake 
return to the Subscriber, who is appointed by the pub- 
lishers agent for Pittsburgh & its vicinity.-The work 
is just going to press, and as it is a weighty and valua- 
ble article inthe Christian community, and offered on 
terms very reasonable, it is necessary that the publish- 
ers should have as early advice as possible of the num- 
ber wanted.—Return has already been made by the 
agent of 99 copies subscribed for, and as a great pro- 
portion of the Proposals remain unreturned, it is be- 
jieved that there will yet be a considerable increase of 
the number. demanded, especially as the subscription 
Ist will be kept open some time before the price ofthe 
work shall be advanced.—The present affords to indi- 
viduals and families an excellent opportunity of procur- 
ing a work which is itself an extensive Religious Libra-~ 
ry, and which has been held in the highest estimation, 
probably for one hundred years; by the friends of or- 
thodox practical illustration of the Bible 
It is to be contained in six vols, of the largest 8vo. size 
about 1000 pages each, at $24 in good plain binding, 
and where an individual, for himself, for his family, re 
for others, becomes responsible for six copies or more, 
the sixth part of the amount will be discounted to him, 
so that six copies, costing to him only $20 each, will 
amount to $120.—The work to be delivered by the 
agent in Pittsburgh, without charge for carriage from 
Philadelphia-—A yolume every 3 months will af- 
ford 18 months to meet the payments, whigh are tobe 
made, without delay, after the volumes are reccived at 
Pittsburgh, and notice of the same givey by public ad- 


vertisement. 
ROBERT PATTERSON, Ageah 











Pitts. April 24, 1827. 
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» hie the Abyssinians, who live’as nigh, and the Gallas, ingaud drunkenness, or associating with those who are 
@0 livenigher, are merely brown; and the fatives Of] sveq to any species of dissipation: Let. professors of 


‘e isle of Sumatra arc almost-as fairas Europeans, 
‘hough under a vertical sun... Again, the Cafites in- 
«tease Wy blackness as they : 
‘tulbse who live in a climate so cool that their cora is fre 
quently sinjured by the frost; and looking over the 
world, we see many other examples in point. 


The natives of New Holland and some of the South he 


Sea Islands, and other parts of rhe world, as cold or 
colder than our own, approximate the negro in black- 
ness, The natives at Botany Bay, w 


religion abstain, not only from knowh and acknowledg- 
recede from the line to] ed sin, but from “all appearance of evil.” 


MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
At the late annual meeting of this Society, five reso- 
tions were adopted, Of these, the first expresses 


here the climate } not a source of strength and vigour, but is productive 


is ttle different from that of England, are as black as] o¢ weakness and disease. In the second, the members 


some tribes of the negroes, Nor does this intensity of 
colour abate even at Van Dieman’s land where the cli- 
mate is very cold, 


become darker? ‘This experiment has been made on 
alarge scale by the removal of English, Hollanders, 


nerally to the West Indies, and South America. And 
what is theeffect? They become,as we say, tanned or 
browned by the hot sun, yet their children are still born 


as fair as ever, and the swarthiness is only continued t 


But, to bring the matter directly to] ; 
the test of experience, do the successive generations of | they can find substitutes. 
white northern people, moving iato southern countrics, | +6 


agree to discourage the use of ardent spirits, and dis- 


ontinue spirituous preparation of medicine wacnever 
In the third, they express 
opinion, that the excessive and constant use of wine 


in some diseases, as in the stage of weakness in fever, 


its use in these cases is often carried too far, and conti- 


nued too long. In the 4th, they give the opinion, that 
he most salutary drink for the general use of man is 


by the operation of the same cause on each successive | water, which must be discreetly used, especially in hot 


generation. 
Arabs, who are not exposed to the sun, are said by tra- 
vellers to hefair and beautiful. Even the children of 
the dark Moorsin Africa are still born as white as Eu-j: 


The ladics of quality among the swarthy | , 


veather. And if called to recommend any drink of a 


more stimulating quality, they would advise the use of 


nalthquors. In the last, they determine to use their 


ropeans; and it may be presumed, if immediately re-| Skill to prevent & cure intemperance, and offer a pre~ 


moved to the North, could not be distinguished by co- 


lour. This is the more remarkable, as some of them 


mium of $50 for the best dissertation on the subject— 


have penetrated into the interior of Africa, aul for six the dissertations to be sent before the first of March 


centuries occupied the native countries of the negroes. |1 


next, post-paid, to Geo. Hayward, Rec. Sec. Boston; 


Yet no alteration has taken place in their colour; nor 1s} and each must be accompanied with a sealed letter con- 


there any other approximation to the black races du- 
ving so long 4 time and after so many generations, The 
descendants of the Vandals too, who, thirteen hundred 
years since, penetrated into Africa and settled about 
the mountains of Atlas, may still be recognised by their 
fair complexion and yellow hair. 


sented in this case? Here we have the remnant ofa 
northern nation, who,after thirteen centurtes’ exposure 
to an Atrican climate, still possess the same ciaracter 


Can we lodk for a }j 
fairer specimen of all that climate can do than is pre-}, 


taining the name of the author. 


R&VIVAL AT SEA. 
In the New-York Observer of the 23d ult. we find an 
nteresting account of a revival of religion at sea. In 
he ship Connecticut, Capt. Chester, which arrived at 
New London on the 26th May, ca w passengers Dr. 


Abraham Blatchley and lady, Amcvican Missionaries 


which distinguished them when they invaded the Ro-}tothe Sandwich Islands, with a little daughter of Mr. 


“man empire. ‘ 

Professor Zimmerman, of Brunswick, it is trae, as- 
serts that the descendants of the Portuguese, who set- 
tled at Senegal in the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
have “become perfect blacks.” But it must be a suifi- 
cient refutation of the professor’s Aearsay, that those 
who have seen them concur in declaring them, in coin- 


Whitney of the same Mission, Dr. B, undertook the 
voyage as the means of restoring his impaired health. 
The mind of Mr. S. first officer on board, was im- 


pressed on his voyage out, and while on the Pacific.— 


His impressions were increased by means of what he 


mon with the inhabitants of warm countriesin general, }saw and heard at the Sandwich Islands; and he was 


merely swarthy and perfectly stationary the children 
still as white as ever. 

It must, however, be rensembered that, although 
we deny that external circumstances can frrodwce vari- 
eties, there is yet an adafitation to such circumstances 
often visible,the cause of which we shail presently no- 
tice, : 

If proof from foreign countries be supposed uncertain, 
we can return home and call your attention to facts de- 
monstrated under your own observation. Look at our 
hardy peasantry, who bask in the sun until they be- 
come as dark as Creoles, and you will still see their in- 
fant sons andl daughters as white as the children of ‘or- 
tune on whom the sun scarce: ever shone. ‘The fash- 
jonables, Who, 2 few years since; stood the full glare of 
the sun, unprotected by their inch-brim hats, are still 
honoured with children as fair as the old fashioned 
broadbrims who laughed at their folly. Our enterpris- 
ing traders, who, year after year, descend our rivers, 
and return so tauned by an Orleanssun as scarcely to be 
recognised by their own wives, furnish continually 
practical demonstration of the truth for which we con- 
tend. Norcan we avoid noticing the fact that our do- 
mestic animals are daily presenting examples of a pro- 
miscuous produce of almost every variety of colour 

(Concluded on the last page.) 
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DR. PORTER’S ADDRESS. 

Perhaps we owe some apology to our readers for oc- 
cupying so large a portion of our paper of this week 
with this address, which, by its unusual length, has 
precluded many interesting articles of intelligence and 
other useful matter. We giveit entire, in one number 
of the Recorder, in accerdance with the wish of the 
author and some other individuals who heard it deli- 
vered; and we do it under the persuasion, thit no in- 

‘telligent person, who shall read it with attention, will 
grow weary of it in the perusal, or complain of its 
length. We are not prepared to determine whether 
ail the views expressed by the author are strictly cor- 
rect, and capable of establishment on philosophical 
principles. Though the subject cannot be properly 
called theological; yet, in the address, many interesting 
facts are brought into view, which appear calculated 
to lead the pious and contemplative mind to admire 
the wisdom and benevolent designs of the Creator ex- 
hibited in the works of his hand. 


FOURTH OF JULY. 

We learn from the papers, that the anniversary of 
American Independence will be celebrated in many 
places, in the ordinary way. We see in few instances 
propositions for the religious celebration of the day.— 
Political parties, arrayed in opposition to each other, 
will not be wanting in their efforts to promote the ob- 
jects which they have in view, and counteract the de- 
aigns of their respective opponents. And shall Chris- 
tians, on this occasion, be wanting in zeal in the cause 
of their Divine Master, and not express by their con- 
duct their belief that there is a nore consistent and dig- 
nified way of celebrating that memorable day than the 
way in which it has been generally practised? And 
shallt hey not manifest their gratitude to God for na- 
tional blessings by giving thanks at the remembrance 
of his mercy; and their reliance on him for the conti- 
nuance of our republican institutions, with the peace 
and prosperity of.our country, by imploring his conti- 
nual favour aad protection? Nothing but the most cri- 
minal insensibility of obligation to God, the blackest 


vailing Opposition of heart to his government, can in- th 


éuce us to forget his past benefits on this interesting tpeliy tba Her husband has been converted near- } “0% instructed in 
. . y ina simjlar manner. 


eccasion, to trust.in an arm of flesh for future deliver- 


still more deeply affected by observing the serious de- 
portment of Dr. and Mrs Blatchley,their regard for the 
Sabbath and attention to the Scriptures. They called 
at Pitchairn’s Island, a place well known as the 
scene ofa signal display of divine power & mercy. In 
1789 it was settled by 26 mutineers; in 1827 the inha- 
bitants, increased to 60, are distinguished for piety, at- 
tention to the Sabbath and the word of God, conscien- 
tious and cheerful performance of religious duties. It 
was witnessing these things, more than any thing else, 
that brought home to the mind of Mr. S, the reality & 
importance of religion; and in twoor three weeks after 
leaving this island, he thinks he experienced a saving 
change of heart, and thence forward was favoured 
with divine consolation, 

Others of the crew now became anxious. There 
were several volumes of tracts on board, which were 
much read, ang contributed to increase the solemnity. 
The Missionaries were faithful, and Mr. S. conversed 
frequently with his ship-mates on religious subjects. — 
About a month before arriving in port, the second offi- 
cer entertained a hope of eternal life, 


where in this country, but she knows not in what part. 
Their names are Archibald Noble, Francis Noble, and 
David Noble. 
method of inquiring for the place of their residence; re- 
questing them to write to her immediately, and direct 
their letter to the Post Office of Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia. 


SOUTH-AFRICAN MISSIONS. 

We have frequently adverted to the benefits confer- 
red on the natives of South Africa by the missionary 
institutions of the London Missionary Society. The 
following communication affords an additigaal illustra- 
tion. 

‘While travelling in company with the missionary, 
we walked, rather late in the evening,on a wild and se- 
questered spot, about thirty miles from Bethelsdorp, 
near the cxttage ofan old slave who had, for some 
years, been asincere convert to Christianity, and en- 
trusted by his master with the entire charge of a farm. 
While seated by a fire under the shelter of a few bush- 
es, with a fine starry sky over head, and every thin 
calm and peaceful around, the slave, with his family 
and a few Hottentots who resided at the place, came up 
and joined with the missionary in prayer; which we 
found they were in the habit of doing, every evening, 
among themselves. Including the Hottentots of our 
own party, they formed all together a group of about a 
lozen persons, besides children. We entered into 
conversation with them by the help of the missionary; 
being gratified with the character and sentiments of a 
set of people whom accident had thrown in our way. 

**The wife of the old slave, a Caffre woman, inform- 
ed us, that she had first been brought te the knowledge 
of religion by some of the Bethelsdorp Hottentots, who 
occasionally visited the place, by whom also she had 
been taught to read the Bible in Dutch; and that she 
had also since resided at intervals, for a few weeks at 
that station, for the benefit of instruction.—When she 
first heard something of religion, she thought it was all 
foolishness; but, seeing people prayand in tears, while 
they confessed themselves to be sinmers,and ask pardon 
of God, she began to think herself no better than they, 
and was induced toseek for information on the subject. 
At length finding that she also was a sinner, and being 
told by the Hottentots of Jesus Christ as the Saviour 
of sinners, she felt compelled to ray for forgiveness, 
and for knowledge of God’s weed; and received, she 
— such hope of God’simercy as has never since. left 

€ 


r. 

‘We learned that this humble disciple of Christ, 

with the true spirit of the faith which she professed, 
ad, for years, been in, the daily practice of communi- 

a Senden, oun grest Benefactor, end are: o— her knowledge to those around her, and regular- 


instructing them, with herown children, in reading 
¢ Scriptures, as well as in the duties of private and 


Hearing some Hottentot re- 


, ' cruits, on their way from Be $ joi - 
ances and presperity, or violate his commands by riot-}1 ‘ | Soa gt me oy — 





‘egiment, praying ani confessing their sins, “he asked 


FRANCES MiTcuELL, who, about seven years since, 
emigrated from Ireland to the United States, now re- 
sides in the vicinity of this city. She has relatives some- 


Wishing to go to them, she takes this 


his master what'sort of people they were; his master 
aman of no religion, told him that they were mad: “but 
he soon began to reflect that he himseif'led the same 
kind of life as the others did, and that therefore he 
must beas guilty as they were; and being driven to 
pray, at firstasa matter of form, and from the shame 
of being left alone, while the others, according to their 
custom, went out, in the evening, each to a bush to 
perform his devotions, he came at last, to do so, in earn- 
est; when he found he could utter nothing more than 


the opinion, that the constant use of ardent spirits is]‘Lord, helpme!’? He had afterwards received occa- 


sional instruction at Bethelsdorp, and also profited by 
the conversation of his Christian friends; and, although 
for some time much persecuted by his master, he had 
long been entrusted with his contidence, and was now 
permitted to pursue his religion as he pleased, 

“Another Hottentot, who had driven our wagon from 
Bethelsdrop_on being asked how salvation was to be ob- 
tained, replied, that ifhe were constantly at the feet 


is a cause of many diseases: and though wine is useful } of Jesus he should certainly be saved: and then gave us 
&c, to the East Indies, as also by that of Europeans ge- fi 


an account of hisconversion and religious experience, 
with a degree of simplicity and sober earnestness ex- 
tremely interesting and affecting; during which he also 
evinced soclear an understanding and such correct 
views of the grand doctrines of Christianity, as might 
have put many self-righteous professors to the blush. 
‘‘Next tothis man sat another, rather aged, by trade 
a mason, who we found wasthe deacon of the church. 
In reply to a question, as to what benefit he thought 
they had derived from the knowledge of es 
he said, that, for his part, he knew lre had formerly 
lived without God and without hope; and, had he died 
in that state, he must have been lost for ever: but that 
now he had a sure and certain hope, which would com- 
fort him in death; that others also had the same, beth 
he and they had great reason to thank God for having 
spared them and given them this knowledge. 

**After some further conversation, the missionary 
gave out a hymn, which the whole party sung, with a 
degree of feeling and solemnity of devotion, which 
showed that with them it was not a service of cold for- 
mality or casualamusement, but aduty in which their 
hearts were engaged. ‘Toa short exhortation which 
followed, they listened, with an attention and delight, 
as to a subject in which their affections were interest- 
ed. The wholethen knelt down onthe ground; and 
joined, many of them audibly, in a fervent prayer to 
the Father ofall mercies; after which the service was 
concluded with another hymn, sung with equal warmth 
of feeling and fervour of devotion as before. We con- 
tinued conversing with them until near midnight. 
These facts, I trust, willspeak for themselves; and 
I shall only add what further came to our knowledge 
on the same occasion, that, in two of the principal fa- 
milies in that part of the country, in which religion, for 
a time, had been opposed by the masters, a number of 
the slaves and Hottentots were inthe habit of meeting 
together for Divine worship every evening; having 
been induced,to do so, in one case by an old man, and in 
another by an old woman, who owed their original con- 
version and subsequent improvement mainly to the 
missionary institutions. 

*“Thus, then, we see that the sced already sown has 
brought forth an abundant increase; and, although the 
journals of the missionaries, at these and the other in- 
stitutions, may not be swelled with long lists of nominal 
converts, or their labours such as to attract the applause 
of men, they are proceeding not the less steadily in 
their arduous course. Nor are the effects of their la- 
bours confined to the immediate sphere of their exer- 
tion; the spirit of Christianity is silently working its 
way; and, unseen by the world, in many cases perhaps 
unknown to themselves, they are made the messengers 
of glad tidings, and the builders of a spiritual church, 
among a people with whom its Almighty Founder has 
given some striking manifestations of his delight to 
dwell,” 


NEW YORK SABBATH SCHOOLS, 
(Continued from our last.) 

Selected Lessons.—The selected lessons, with the 
appropriate questions arising out of each subject ac- 
companying them prepared under the superintendence 
of the agent, have been introduced into practice in 58 
of the schools, with great success. They are very 
happily adapted to advance the scholars in an intimate 
and correct knowledge of the scriptures. Their minds, 
as well as their memories, are exercised by this im- 
proved mode in sabbath school teaching, ; 

The old plan of committing large portions of scrip- 
ure to memory, is generally relinquished, and has 
yielded to the superior advantages which the selected 
lessons possess over every other method of Biblical 
instruction, and we cannot but hope that their value 
will be duly appreciated by every school under tneir 
care. 

In proof of their excellence, it may be stated that 
they have been extensively adopted in many places, & 
they would have been introduced, no dowst much more 
generally, if the Questions in sufficient quantities, 
could have been supplied. Demands have been made 
for them from every part of the Union, and at their 
meeting in March, the committee gave perm:ssion 
for publishing 5000 copies of the Questions, which 
probably will afford but a very inadequate supply. 

During the past year, 15 ministers, in addition to 4 
previously engaged, have delivered a weekly lecture 
on the selected lesson for the ensuing sabbath. 

It has proved adelightful and profitable exercise, 
and in some instances, has been the occasion of exciting 
an increased interest and attendance in the weekly lec- 
ture. The committee think it can harilly fail, in any 
instance, to have a most beneficial effect. The lessons 
are all well selected, and of a practical nature, Sce- 
ing the influence which sabbath schools have already 
exerted, with the immense influence they will hereaf- 
ter exert upon the great mass of our growing popula- 
tion—-and believing the best interest of the. church to 
be very intimately connected with their growth and 
prosperity, your committee earnestly hope that this 
subject, so well calcugated to encourage and assist the 
teachers, will receive the serious and candid examina- 
tion of ministers. Your committee might add facts on 
this subject, illustrative of their benefit, if it were ne- 
cessary. 

Public Examinations.—The use of the select les- 
sons hasled to public examinations in several of the 
schools, quarterly, or at other stated seasons. On 
many such occasions, churches have been crowded, 
and the effect on the people has been very salutary. 

Besides thus favourably influenc ng the public mind 
the excitement on the minds of the teachers and scho- 
lars, on these occasions, is calculated to encourage 
both, and consequently promote the improvement of 
the scholars, Another benefit that has been found, 
and will no doubt continue to arise froin public exami- 
nations, is the promoting a laudable desire in parents, 
either to use greater diligence in bestowing: religious 
instruction and spiritual knowledge on their children 
or sending them to institutions offering them such high 
advantages, Parents and guardians, present on such 
occasions, cannot but be constrained to take a compa- 
rative view of the attainments of ghejt own children and 
our schools. 


REFORMATION IN IRELAND. 
We have beet, favoured with the perusal of a 








emer nT TT hp 
letter from astudentin Mrivity College, bay, 
to -his father in this city, dated April 12th, way 
gives the very pleasiag intelligence, that the wo 
of reforination amouy the Cacnolics of that Isiy 
iS rapidly progressiag. he writer s.ates, that 
co that daie, near wo rHousAND individuals, wif 
several Romish priests, have renounced the ¢ 
tholic creed, and embraced the Protestant 
Bible religion. Oue of these priests had preachg 
in the parish church of St. James, in that city, 
Associations are formed in almost every sectig 
of the country, for carrying on the work of refy 
mation, and the most extraordinary results are 
pected. Societies are also formed to protect { 
converts from the persecutions of the Catholic 
Another letter which has been placed ing 
hands, informs that religion is progressing am 
the Wesleyan;Methodist churches in that king 
dom, the old and the new parties are prosperi 
that revivals are numerous, that the Lord is yj 
ing his people with ricn suowers of mercy 
various places, and that ‘scores and hundred 
of immortal souls, are tlockiug to the standard 
Jesus. Rel, Ma, 


FROM THE DUBLIN EVENING MAIL, 
PERSECUTION OF SHE CONFORMIS) 
Sir—your insertion of the foulowing wall opi 
yours, &c. 
A Protestant gentleman of family and fony 
in the parish of Cong, whose-secoad wife isa } 
man Catholic, was most anxious that his chil 
should be broagh: up Provestaats: io this he y 
steadily opposed vy his wile; however, by his, 
and the exertions of the Rector of the parish, 
son has beea vrougnt up a Protestant. They 
girls were forced to go to Mass along with| 
mother, and every pains to make them as big 
ted Roman Catholics as she herself. The eli 
daughter latterly refusing to go to Mass, her m 
er got a governess of the Roman Catholic p 
sion specially recommended to, her as “a gp 
Cathohc,” in order to ensure her daughters, g 
tiag a Popish education. Accordingly, a yoy 
lady who had previously been governess in mg 
respectable families, where she had given eve 
possible satisfaction,was engaged for this puny 
the professional duties of a Ciergyman of the § 
tablished Church brought him frequently to 
house waere thisiady was. He found her to 
extremely well educated, and he suggested 
proper books should be thrown into her 
expecting, that, if she read them, they would} 
a proper elfect, not only on the lady herself, | 
on her pupil. The result bas been, her conse, 
tous couversion from the errors of Popery, to 
pure religion of the Kibie. All ner family 
iormer friends hive abanconed her, and eveg 
nother protests that she will never see her, 
she retraces her steps; she has even gone to ay 
siderable expeuse in having masses offered uf 
her restoration to what she calls the true chi 
Phis lady’s conversion has been followed by 
of her pupils; the eldest received the. sacry 
along with her on Christmas Day, the other 
too young yet for that sacred rite, but hasb 
a Provesiaot. Whe bitterest persecution of 
conscacu.ious young lady has followed. She 
veen neld up tothe execration of the comm 
people; and has been sent off in the most in 
wg wanner, at a moment’s warning, when it 
nave been known she could procure no moit 
conveyance, not even a Cabin to shelter her 
ihis on the Sabbatn day. Aware of the treatm 
that awaited her on her dismissal, the Clerg 
above alluded to wag obliged to bring her to 
owa house, though at the time three of his 
iy were in an infectious fever. This plain s 
ment is offered asa proof of an existence of p 
secution against Pratestants, and hope that { 
importance of the facts may apologise for 
length of the communication, 


DECLARATION 
OF 


LWVCpeunewrce, 
IN CONGRESS, JULY 4, 1776. 


By the Representatives of the United States of 4 
ca, in Congress assembled. 


A PMectavation: 


WHEN in the course of human events it bec 
necessary for one people to dissolve the political) 
which have connected them with another, and to 
sume among the powers of the earth, the. separate 
equal station to. which the laws of nature and of 
ture’s God entitle them, a decent respect for the 
nions of mankind requires that they should declare 
causes which impel them to the separation, 

We hold these truths to be seif evident++«t 
men are created equal; that they are endowed by t 
Creator with certain unalienable rights; that am 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happin 

That, to secure these rights, governments areil 
tuted. among men, deriving their just powers from 
vonsent of the governed ; that whenever any for 
government becomes destructive of these ends, it is 
right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and toi 
tute a new government, laying its foundation on 
principles, and organizing its powers in such fora 
to thein shall seem most likely to effect their safet 
happiness, Prudence, indeed, will dictate, that § 
ernments long established should not be changed 
light and trangient causes; and accordingly all exp 
ence hath shewn, that mankind are more dispose 
suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right the 
selves by abolishing the forms to which they are 
customed, But whena long train of abuses and us 
ticns, pursuing invariably the same object, evin 
dlesin to reduce them.under absolute despotism, 
cheir right, it is their duty, to throw off such govt 
ment, and to provide new guards for their future s 
rity, Such has been the patient sufferance of these 
tonies; and such is now the necessity which constr 
them to alter their former systems of government 
Che history of the present king of Great Britain 
history of repeated injuries and usurpations, all hav 
in direct object the establishment of an absolute t 
ay Over these States. To prove this, Ict facts bes 
mitted to a candid world, 

He has refused his assent to laws, the most wh 
some and necessary far the publis good, 
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forbidden his Governors to pass laws of im- 


wad pressing importance, unless suspended in} Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Harrison, Thogas Nel- | feigned respect of a large circle of friends in this City. 


tion, till his assent should be obtained; and 
yspended, he has utterly neglected to attend 
refused to pass other laws, for the accommo- 
large districts of people, unless the people 
inquish the right of representation in the | 

«ea right inestimable to them, and formidable 


ponly- eae een 
calied together legislative bodies, at places 
uncomfortable, and distant from the deposi- 
sir public records, for the sole purpose of fa- 
em into a compliance with his measures, 
dissolved Representative Houses repeatedly, 
ing, with manly firmness, his invasions on the 
the People. : 
s refused, for a long time after such dissolu- 
cause others to be elected; whereby the legis- 
ers, incapable of annihilation, have returned 
wple at large, for their exercise; the State re- 
jn the mean time, exposed to al! the danger 
mn from without, and convulsions within. 
s endeavoured to prevent the population of 
s; for that purpose obstructing the laws for 
ation of foreigners; refusing to pass others, to 
their migration hither, and raising the con- 
of new appropriations of lands. — a 
as obstructed the administration of justice, by 
g his assent to laws, for establishing Judiciary 


made Judges dependent on his will alone, for 
wre Of their offices, and the amount and payment 
salaries. : 

erected a multitude of new offices, and sent 


Virginia,—-George Wythe, Richard Henry Lee, 


son, jr. Francis Lightfoot Lee, Carter Braxton, 


North Carolina.—William Hooper, Joseph Hewes, 
John Penn. 


South Caxolina.—Edward Rutledge, Thomas Hay- 
ward, jr. "b:.amas Lynch, jr. Arthur Middleton, 


Georgia.—Buttoi Gwinnett, Lyman Hall, George 
Walton. 


Delaware,—Czxsar Rodney, George Read, Thomas 
M’Kean, 


Maryland.—Samuel Chase, William Paca, Thomas 
Stone, Charles Carroll of Carroilion.. 


Pennsylvania Canal.—The westera Section of this great 
work ig all now under contract, and hands are at work up- 
on several divisions of it. At the lettings of last week, the 
contract for the acqueduct across the Allegheny at Pitts- 
burgh, was taken by Mr. LeBarrea, st $100,000. The 
whole contract for the construction of the canal and locks, 
from the end of the aqueduct to the mouth of Suke’s run, 
tocluding the tunnel through Graot’s Hill,was taken at $61,- 
000, by Meosrs. Meloy & Co. who made the Union Canal 
tunnel at Levanon. The aqueduct and tunnel are to be 
completed on or before the tirst of March, 1829.—Gazette. 


Severe Gale!—On the morning of yesterday, commenced 
one of the severest gcles, ever experienced in this country, 
at this season of tne year. The water in Buffalo harbour 
commenced rising about day light, and rose, in two hours, 
tude. The lower village was pletely dated 

wind blowing like a hurricane; but few exertions ¢eould be 
made to save an immense quantity of salt,timber, & lumber, 





to the height of more than five feet above its ordinary alti- 
tel 3 


= 

The United States and Turkey —-It is intimated in the Smyr- 
oa paper, that arrangements are making at Constantinople, 
through the mediation of Russia, for a commercial under- 
standing betweep the United States aud the Sublime Porte, 
in consequence of which the two Powers will interchanze 
resident Ministers. Itis supposed that the increase of our 
=e in the Levant readers such an arrangement desi 
rable. 


In Paris, thereare, itis said, eighty Printing Esiablish- 
ments, employins 3,000 workmen, moving 600 presses, and 
consumibg nearly 280,000 reams of paper, whicu yield a re- 
ceipt of 8,750,000 fancs, 

The Government Printing Office, which emplovs 50 press- 
es, 265 workmen, and from seventy to eighty thousand reams 
of paper, is not included in this estimate. (The number of 
workmen must be underrated for so many presses and the 
consumption of so much paper, unless the presses be work- 
ed altogether by machinery. } Nat. Int. 


Purnell, the kidaapper, lately arrested at Boston, was 
tried beforethe Quarter Sessions of the county of Phila- 


wt 7 canine mmwgrerey omoci-oo——— 


ladelphia. He carries with him the warm esteem and un- rance, been crowned with cou tete Success, fur the mie 
cine elvarly aud exclusively demoustrates, tuat a thread 
ut. Int,.: |fcom flax cau be made as cheap asasy other of equal. quad 


ity can be made from coi:on, wid as the Gystol weaving 
the #06 is the sane as thst of tue vtier, unviewcied Lineas 
can be produced, aslow as uadieached coitus, of eyuai 
qualny.—W. ¥. dds. 


A Baltimorean, now on 4 visit to Boston and its vicinity, 
in a Jetter to the editor of the Baltimore Patriot, tus speaks 
of the Quincy railway; “The rail wag trom Qriney quire 
ries to the water is three iailes in extent, vf the mosi sim 
ple construction, consisting of aflat our of iroa on a wood- 
en rail, the wkeels of the iron carriages 7 or 8 feet high, so 
that the load is suspended uaderneatn but a few inches 
from the ground—one horse drags wilh ease twelve tons, & 
the etfect already produced on prices is thet a building of 
elegant granite, of wuich there are several, can be erected 
for jess money than brick at four doilars per thousand. 


Blackberry Syrup —The preseut being not gn'y a seasona~ 
ble time to prepare this valuable medicine, but to recom- 
mend its usefulness, particularly among chiidrea afflicted 
vith bowel complaints —a feeling mother offers the follow- 
ing recipe for public benefit: Take the fruit before very 
ripe; extract the juice, and to each quart add one pound of 
white sugar, skim and boil it about haif an Lour, when cool 





delphia on Saturday afternoon last (the 16th inst.) and con- 
victed.—Judge King sentenced him to 42 years imprison- 
ment, and to pay a fine of $4000 aud the cost of prosecution. 
Sentinel. 


Major Laing, the intrepid traveller, with his companions, 
has been killed in the interior cf Afcica. They had reach 
Timbuctoo,where they were veceived in a friendly manner, 
and on their way from that city, with an escort, were at- 
tacked by aa unfriendly tribe,and the whole party strangled. 
It is said there is no hope of recoveriug Major Laing’s pa- 


enough to bottle, add a small teacup full of brandy. From 
one to four table spoons full may be taken frequently as 
age and Circumstances require. 


Central America.—It appears that the battle fought neat 
Guatemala on the 22nd and 23rd of March, proved, a3 we 
then had reasyn to believe, decisive of the ovérthrow of 
the rebels of St. Salvador. Thre chief magistrate of that 
state in a proclamation published in a Boston paper, asserts 
that it has restored tranquillity; and the government have 
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which was more or less covered with water, or swimming 
away More than one thousand barrels of salt are lost or bad- 
iy damaged: some active ‘dealers in timber,’ were on the a- 
lert, and probably saved a considerable quantity. The 
waves, Wnen the water was at its highest point, made com- 
plete breaches over the Pier at Buffulo,carrying away a cook- 
house belonging to Baker & Merrill, who saved, however, 
most of the property used in the building. It is stated, that t 
the new pier, putting down by Baker & Merrill, has been} and went to take the command. Uniting with it the Mexi- 
considerably injured. Quite all the cellars have been filled; | can, he will probably hazard an engagement. 
and consequently much property will ve in a damaged state; N. 

without the most prompt measures are resorted to, to dis- 
charge and ventilatethem The water entered above the 
floors of some of the store-houses; but we do not learn that 
nuch property was damagad thereby.—Black Rock Gazette. 


pers. voted thanks to the president general in chief, the federal 
army, and state division, Those who fell im battle are to 
be enrolled among the ‘martyrs of liberty.” We hope this 
may terminate the dissensious of that country, secure her 
permanent prosperity, and foster the intercourse with us 
which has receatly so much increased.—D, Adv. 

== ‘ 
Indians.—About fifty Indians, a remnant of the Penobscot 
tribe, of Mame, are encamped on an island inthe North 
River, between toe villages of Waterford and Lansingburg. 
They came by way of the river St. Lawrence, lake Chame 
piain and the ncrthern canal, in bark canoes, and intend 
proceeding home via New-York. In thé management of 
their canoes they ore very expert. The Waterford Repor- 
ter says “the rapidity with which they glide through the 
wateris truly astonishing.--The Whitehallersin New-York 
would find their match in a trial of aquatic skill with these 
sons of the forest.”--.4lb. D. Adv. 
We shall have, no doubt, an engagemect before Z 


warms of officers, to harass.our people, and eat 
ir substance. : ‘ 
kept among us, in times of peace, standing ar- 
ithout the consent of our Legislatures. 
affected to render the military, independent 
superior to the civil power. : 7 
s combined with others, to subject us to aju- 
m, foreign to our Constitution, and unacknow- 
our laws; giving his assent to their acts of pre- 
islation. 
qartering large bodies of armed troops among 


Commodore Porter.—It was mentioned. two or three weeks 
since, that Commodore Porter had left Key West in a small 
vessel,—for what purpose no one could tell: The follow- 
ing letter to the Editors of the Balumore Chronicie, seems 
toexplain his object. He had probably received informa- 
tion of the position and readiness of the Colombian fleet, 


Y. Observer. 
Havana, May 27. 

Seven gail are now off,they are supposed to be the Colom- 
bian squadron, cousisting of two frigates, ono corvette, two 
brig3, aud one three masted schr. They have beeo seen by 
the Argo, and Elizabeth, the latter only arrived this day. 
Labradore, with tive heavy frigates,is only waiting a wicd 
to get out. 
maoy days. 
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otecting them, by a mock trial, from punish- 
any murders which they should commit on 
pbitants of these States:++++ 
attiug off our trade with ail parts of the 
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Canals in Vermont.—A number of engineers are engaged, 
g ‘ ngs 
by the direction of the national executive, in making sur- 
ae veys and ascertaining the practicability of our connecting 
1S PUrpo: imposing taxes ou us without our consent:+++- the waters of Counecticut river and Lake Champlain by a 
of the depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of}canal, Accompanied by the governor of Vermoat,they have 
Mtly (0 MBB tievseees already made an excur.19n to the height of Jand in Williams- 
her to @Mtransporting us beyond seas, to be tricd for pre- wileans "Ieuaat erate cer oe . —< _ 
. it) rr 3 way ot Nor e oO ite 
Bested mmmofences:+ ++ P Pnelich Jaws in a} river, aod a third by way of Wells’ river to the Connecticut. 
> her abolishing the free nt « Ba palate Another party of engineers are on the survey of a route 
would hgmpating province, establishing therein an arollr’" | trom Magog lake, by way of Samoile river to Lake Cham- 
“rself mment, and enlarging its boundaries so as to plain. Hartford Times. 
ere tat once an example and fit instrument, for 
T CONS vie the same absolute rule in these colonies: 
pery, to away our charters, abolishing our most 
family ekws, and altering fundamentally the forms of 
id even ent: Lezisl ¢ 1 declaring 
eh spending our own Legislatures, and declaring 
ne a invested with power to legislate for us in 
ered : dupes whatsoever. . 
Cred Up has abdicated government here, by declaring us 
ue Chig i 
red by 
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Imsurrection of Slaves in Georgia.—A letter from Georgia 
to a gentleman in this city, dated June 6, 1827, says, ‘tA 
most dangerous and extensive insurrection of the blacks 
was detected at Mccon a few days since. They had bauded 
together to the number of 300, and supposed to be instigated 
and headed by a French emigrant from the Mississippi.-- 
His slaves were inthe plot. They had only arrested one 
of the rebels. The whole of the others, with the Frenchman, 
have made their escape,” Enq. 





Great Canal Project.—The great and important wort of a 
geand ship canal from London to Portswouth,itis uaderstood, 
is certainly to take place; supported by several governmeat 
officers, the East India company, tho bank of England,sever- 
al other public establishments, and the commercial aud 
shipping interest. This canal is to be 150 feet in width and 
30 feet in depth; the expense is estimated at $4,000,000, 
aud it will employ 20,000 workmen for four vears. 
= 

American Manufactures.—The New York Courier says:-- 
The first nell made from blistered bar steel melted, (geuer- 
ally called cast steel,) and cast in a mould, was made on 
Thuraday, the 7th inst. at the New York Steel Manufactur- 
tng Compagy’sworks, under the superintendence of a geu- 
lemag lately from Baltimore, who has secured a pateat.-- 
Dr. Mitchell bas examined the above bell aud pronounces it 
equel in sound to any bell made of cumposition. The cast 
steel bellis manufactured in the usual form, ane can be 
made for 20 to 25 cents per Ib. and weighs no more than 
vells made of the usual metal. 

American System.—A carpet and shawl manafactory is in 
operation at Tariffvilie, Conn. under the direction of H. R. 
Knight. A company has beeo incorporated to carry on the 
business, and the specimens produced are said to be elegant. 
Perhaps it will not be long before we shall not only tread 
American soil out of doors, but American carpets in our 
houses, to the exclusion of the foreign artielc. Many airea- 
dy do this. Niles. 


Lia, Feb. 25th, 1827. 
Revolution in Peru.—We now enclose you a Gazette con- 
taining several very important oilicial letters and docuinents 
which, if they are not too long getting to nadd,will perhaps 
prove interesting, as they develop, ima great measure, the 
ambitious plans of Genera! Bolivar respecting this repub- 
ue. You may rely upon the authevtieity of the statement of 
the Miuister Vielausee su tis letter to General Santander. 

The revolution alluded to, took place on the 26th of iast 
vonth, headed aod protected by the Columbian Division of 
4,vu0 men quartered in this city, and commanded by officers 
picked by Geueral Bolivar as fit tools to carry forward his 
lack purpose. They were all, to the num‘er of seventeen, 
mcludiag the two Generals Larn and Sands, embarked for 
3an Buena Ventura, accompanied by a strong guard, the 
commenudig officer having orders to march them from 
(uence to Bogota, and deliver them over to the Vice Presi- 
deat, General Santander, and at ihe same time to assure the 
Congress that the division were determined to support the 
Colompiaa troops in Peru and Buiiva, will follow the step 
of this division. 

Me accounts as yet received from the different depart- 
aents of the interior of Peru are very sutisfactory, and there 
is every appearapee of the Peruvians getting rid of the Boli 
viao yoke, without the leas: disorder or bloodshed. 


On the 25th inst by the Rev. J. H. Hopkins, Mr. 8. B. 
Darlington, Merchant, of this city, to Miss Caroline Weston, 
of the cily of New York. 





On the 7th inst. Mrs. Tress Scarborough, wife of John Sear’ 
borough of this city. 








The Council of Censors, in Vermont, has had a meeting at 


his protection, and waging war against us. 
Sa . . . 

is, at this time, transporting large armies of for- 
lon af melty and perfidy, scarcely paralleled in the 
NOSE jamMMias constrained our fellow citizens, taken captive 
> her themselves by their hands, 
her to Mesthe merciless Indian savages, whose known 
nce of p ny. stage of these oppressions, we liave petition- Monte plier, assigned uiderent subjects to committees, and 


plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt 
ns, and destroyed the lives of our people. 
1e 
ae rcenaries to complete the works of death, de- 
and tyramy, already begun, with circumstau 
J. She barous ages, and totally unworthy the head of 
he COmmERed nation. 
hen it high seas, to bear arms against their country, to 
Oo mode the executioners of their friends and brethren, 
e treatm@mlasexcited domestic insurrections amongst us, 
Clerg endeavoured to bring on the inhabitants of our 
f his fi warfare is an undistinguished destruction of all 
wk | x¢es, and conditions. 
plain s 
re that 
ise for 


redress, in the most humble terms; our repeat- 

itions have been answered only by repeated in- 
A Prince, whose character is thus marked by 
at which may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the 
a Free People. 


have we been wanting in attention to our British | ported. 


——! 

Elegant Employment.~-There is a lace school or manufac- 
tory established at Newport, Rhode Island, which gives pro- 
fitable employment in this new branch to 500 young ladies, 
and the various articles of their ingenious and tasty needle 
will bear comparison with any thing of the kind ever un- 


adjouraed to the 3d Monday of October next. -Among other 
amendments of the constitution proposed, 1 one to provide 
for a Senate, to be chosen by districts, or counties with co- 


oo this subject among tho memopers of the Board of Cen 
sors. Indeed tue coutlicting opinions of the House and Coun 
cil, wiih yespect W their Constitutional powers, would seem 


ordinate, There seemed to be great unaaimity of sentiment 


Who can reflect upon the preceding statement and not be 
delighted with iis effect, whereby five hundred young ladies are 
enabled to earn a respectable livelihood, and preserve them- 
selves against those temptations which beset worthy females 
unblessed with wealth? There ig morein this little item, 
than in ang of the largest speeches every delivered in con- 
grese against the expediency of encouraging domestic — 
try. . . 

The Hudson’s Bay Company.--The latest accounts from the 
posts of this great trading company are favorable not only 
to their pecuniary prospects, but to the moral condition of 
the distant Indian tribes, which have heretofore had little 
reason to thankthem. Spirits have been prohibited in the 
tract between latitude of 54 degrees and the Frozen ocean, 
as an experiment, and it has suceeceded so well, that it is 
hoped the prohibition may be made general. Even the 
officers, agents and servants of the company, in that district, 
have been deprived of it as well as the Indiane, and the com- 
fort and happiness of the latter have evidently been promot- 
ed by the measure. 


mn. We have warned them, from time to time, 
npts made by their Legislature to extend an un- 
table jurisdiction over us, We have reminded 
ofthe circumstances of our emigration and settle- 
heres We have appealed to their native justice 
ugmanimity, and we have conjured them, by the 
ourcommon kindred, to disavow these usurpa- 
vhich would inevitably interrupt our connections 
wtrespondence, They, too, have been deat to the 
wijustice and consanguinity. We must, there- 
Mquiesce in the necessity which denounces our se- 
ion, and hold them, as we do the rest of mankind 
mies in war—in peace, friends. 
it; therefore, the Representatives of the United 
tof America, in Congress assembled, appealing 
Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of 
entions, Do, in the name‘and by the authority 
good People of these Colonies, solemnly declare, 
hese United Colonies, are, and, of right, ought to 
and Independent States:—that they are albsolv- 
all allegiance tothe British Crown, and that all 
tl connection between them and the State of 
Britain, is, and ought to be totally dissolved; and 
Free and Independent States, they have full 
to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, 
tish commerce, and to do all other acts and things 
Independent States may of right do. And for 
pport of this declaration, with a firm reliance on 
Kection of Divine Providence,we mutually pledge 
other our lives, our fortunes and our sacred 


todemapd the recommerdation of some measure to put this 
uopleasantcuoutroversy between the two branches of the 
General Assembly torest. 


~waSS3 

The American Desf ant Dumb Asylum, at Harford, 
Conn isin a floarisning condition, containing 150 pupils. 
fhe whole numoec of pupils who have been admitted is 
248; of wuvm 33 beloaged to Connecticut, and the remain- 
der were from 4 otver states of the Union, excepting one 
from Havana: 55 are now supported there whoily or in 
part by the staie of Massachusetts, 12 by New Hampshire, 
9 by Mate, and 22 by Vermont. 


76. 
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EAST INDIA MEDICINE 
FOR THE CURE OF 


RHEUMATISM, &c. 


Extract of a letter from the Rev. James English, dated Bengal, to his 
friend, Dr. P. Bedwell, in London, 


2 


> 


A library is established at Erfurt io Germany, by an 
association @alled ‘‘The Society of the Friends of Youth and 
of the Progress of Kaowiedge,” the object of which is the 
furnishing of instruction and amusing books for the chil- 
dren of the poor, “They are lent to them upon the respon- 
sivility of their parents; and five centimes or one cent is 
paid for the loan of each volume and two if the volume has 
plates, The product of this muderats oharge is jaid out iv 
the purchase of new.works,\he§choice of which is made with 
care by the directors. The directors eall upon the parents 
in easy circumstances, to contribyte to the prosperit; of the 
establishment by giving the books which they have bought 
for their children, but of which tuey no longer make use 
This institution is worthy of imitation. 


“DEAR SIR,—Agreeably to your request I have with 
difficulty Begomee and now pom | you by the ship Jasan, 
Captain Robertson, a few pounds of the Poladelphis, ot 
what generally goes by the name of India Extract, a Medi- 
cine universally esteemed nore, the ple of india, 
the oure of Rheumatism. Was [ to inform you of 
ber of people who are daily relieved and cured by this ll 
ble remedy, it would require more Paper than fam able to 
purchase, and more time than | am able to bestow. I 

effect of this Medicine is so immediate, that in RHEU- 

ATISM you would in some cases su it almost 
like a charm in removing that painful decease. The ugual 
mode of taking it is in the form of pills. 1} shall use all my 
endeavours to send you a constant supply.” J. E. 


Since the Proprietor has received the above Medicine, 

wishing that the poor should benefit by it as well as the rick: 
jurpose, with direc- 
show its i tance ‘vas thought CH panies 
‘3 importance “1 ug! 
ow It A Geltcwtan ught proper to submit for 
RECOMMENDATIONS. 

A judicious practitioner, of Lgndon. speak of 
deiphis, expresses himself thus : “T have (oays be} 
all my skill and talents to find useful 
firm, that { have never foupd any th 
affirm, we never found a: 
and so oficacions gs Dr. PF. Bedwell" 
may eapens n it, (says he) for I have often 
it, that it ps every virtue thatcan 

ny medicine for that tormenting Here then 
have a medicine of superlative efficacy and of intrinsic v: 
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Pirates.--The Norfolk Beacon states that the three Span- 
iards concerned in the murder of the oflicers, crew and 
passengers of the brigantine Crawford, have been taken and 
lodged in Hampton jail, The Beacon contains a detailed 
statement of this horrible affair, derived chiefly from the 
examinations of the mate, cooky and French passenger, bes 
fore the mayor of Norfolk, confirming the account already 
published. No facts were elicited during the examination 
of these individua s, tending in any way to implicate either 
of them in the murderous transaction. The brig has been 
brought up to Norfolk. 


— 
Arctic Land Expedition,--This expedition was on its way 
down Mackenzie's river on the 26th of June last. Having 
reached the mouth of the river, Captain Franklin proceeded 
to survey the coast of the Pacific from 112 to 149 degrees 
of west longitude. ae ion all arrived safe at Fort 
Franklin, on Great riake on the 2ist of Sept. Des- 
patches have been forwarded to the Buitish covernment. 
The introdcction of spiritous liqnors has been probibited 
from lat. 54 to the Frozep ocean, within the limits of the 
Hudson Bay Company, as an exptrimhut which if sucesss- 
ful was to be extended to the rest of the company,s terri- 


dby order and in hehalf of the Congress, 
“JOHN HANCOCK, President. 

HARLES THompson, Secretary, 

Hampishire.—Josiah Bartlett, William Whip- 


Laws of Partnership.--An act was passed at the last session 
of the legislature of this state, relative to partnerships, or 
rather the act on that subject was so amended, that any 
special partner may annually receive lawful interest from 
the co-partnership for such sumas he may have invested: 
provided, there be no reduction of the original capital, but 
thew Thornton. in case it should subsequently appear that such receiving of|tory. The experiment has succeeded beyond the most san- 
achusetts Bay.—Samuel Adams, John Adams, mee was a withdrawing of original capital, he shall be jguine hoped of those oy whom . 4 proposed, Since the 


Tr. « ings, of Edinburgh, speaking of Pills, says, 
{ BP. aeoh em i my practie: ae well cra! hospi 
ost valuable in cases 


Treat Paine, Elbridge Gerry. ound to restore the same, with interest at the rate of seven jregulaliow was made, not a drop been imported either 
de Tel Stephen H skins, William El- Pe" ce8 pec anoum. iN, ¥. Ady. jf for the use of the natives, or the Officers or servants of the 
sland, c.—Stephen Hopkins, William E company, & the goad effects of the regulation we are told 


are beginning to appear in the comfort and happiness of all 
parties. : 


Dr. Clarke, of New-York, in a 
Proprietor, concludes by saying : “* 
fiod in the India Extract a che: val 
the Rheumatiam. | bave generally found 
boxes have produced a cure, and in one 
tan whe came under my care, labour 
chronic Rheumatism, attended with a 


h diseases were completely removed, 
‘0 av 
as 


both disei 
ton, that this medicine will 
coraplaints of the chest, a» well as Rbeurnatian 
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Monument to Franklin.---On Friday the fifteenth ult. the 
first stone of the Franklin Monument was laid at Boston 
“This monument isordered to be erected by the citizens of 
Boston, in the Granary burying ground, to the memory of 
Benjamin Franklin, over the tomb in which repase the re- | Hunt and Haskins, of the state of New-York, perceiving the 
mains of both his parents.” It is a pyramid, twenty-five | vast importance of a speedy method of spinning flax. com- 
feet high, and formed of blocks of granite of about six tons }menced their experiments in machinery, to effect, if possi- 
weight each, taken from the Bunker hill monument quary, [ble, the object they had in view, since which time they 

— have been constantly and exclusively employed in eve busi. 
Commadore Bainbridge, having resigned his appointment | ness, and have during that period, made upwards of fifty 
as President ofthe Board of Navy Commissioners,leaves the | different machines for the required purpose, and their ex- 
City this mefning, to take command at the Navy Yard at Phi-/ertions have at length, through their genius and perseve- 


‘tsburgh by R. PATTERSON, Agent, corner of Market Street and the 
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mecticut.—Roger Sherman, Samuel Huntington, 
m Williams, Oliver Wolcott. 
York.—William Floyd, Philip Livingston, 
Lewis, Lewis Morris. . 
° Jersey.—Richard Stockton, John Witherspoon 
s Hopkinson, John Hart, Abraham Clark. 
mylvania,-—-Robert Morris, Benjamin Rush 
Franklin, John Morton, George Clymer 
ith, George Taylor, James Wilson, George 
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for Sale io Pi 
Diamond, 


Spinning flax by machinery. About three years since Messrs. 


page= ty effect ; on seeing the is adverti 
he not ¢ friend to call fo shox of pails, 
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Philadolphia, May t7, 1826. 
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Dr. Porter’s Address, concluded from 2d page of this 
faper. 
White and black are often the issue of their opposites 
vespectively. Whence doesthis arise? From climate? 
What purpose then, would be answered to the cause of 
philosophy by admitting an explanation in relation to 
ene fact, which fails when applied to others perfectly 
analogous? If we would rest satisfied with the expla- 
nation in relation to the human species, the question 
would still occur unanswered in other ceses of the same 
kind. Can the rational mind rest satisfied with such 
partial philosophy? No; we venture to assert, that any 
principle, adduced in explanation of any fact, furnishes, 
toevery philosophical mind, proof possitive ofits un- 
sonudness. 

We are taught, moreover, on this head, by Dr. Hun- 
ter & our learned countryman the Rev. Dr.Smith,that 
filthy habits, grease, dirt, paint, smoky huts, &c. con- 
tribute with climate and other causes in producing dark 
and black varieties! Now, that such causes darken 
the individual to whom they are applied is certainly 
true; but, that they should produce hereditary varie- 
ties, in our humble opinion, puts the capstone of absur- 
dity onthe whole. If this were true, varicties in colour 
would not only. be produced by causes which alter the 
texture of the skin, but by dirty trades and occupations 
in life. Whatever stained the skin would endanger 
the beauty of future generations! Savage nations, in the 
habit of painting their skins, would soon become green, 
blue, black, speckled, or streaked, according to the 
tastes: Our blacksmiths, glass-blowers, coal-diggers, 
&c. who are three foucths of theirtime as black as the 
places of their occupations, would soon produce for us 
an Ethiopian race. But there is no end to the absur- 
dities of this notion. Contradicted, as it is by every 
fact which could bear onit, we might be surprised that 
it should have been embraced by such philosophers as 
‘Hunter or Smith. But ithas been the fate of some of 
the greatest men to fall into the greatest errors. he 
great and good hishop Berkely denied the existence of 
an external universe, and even his own body, admitting 
nothing but spirits or souls. The great David Hume 
denied the existence of both souls and bodies, retaining 
nothing but ideas and impressions. Perhaps minds in- 
ferior to Berkely’s or Hume’s could never have con- 
ceived, much less believed such absurditics, But to 
our subject. . , 

Dr. Smith tells us, that, “in tracing the globe from 
the pole to the equator, we observe a gradation in com- 
plexion nearly in proportion to the latitude of the coun- 
try;” and, according to this notion, we are told that 
‘*mmediately below the Arctic circlea high sanguine 
colour prevails; from this you descend to the mixture 
of red and white. Afterwards succeed the brown, the 
olive, the tawny, and at length the black, as you pro- 
ceed to theline.” But it happens that the “high san- 

uine coloar” as» prevailing ‘immediately below the 
retic circle” has no existence but in Dr. Smith’s thev- 
ry. Tue nations in high northern latitudes are almost 
universally swarthy, and many of them verge to the 
blackness of the negro, Some of the Greenlanders, we 
are told, are altogether black. Buffon admits this, but 
surmounts at once the whole difficulty by merely telling 
us that extreme cold produces the same effects as ex- 
treme heat. That is, heat causes the black skin, and 
cold, which is the absence of heat, produces the same 
effect. Hence, as a corollary, a cause produces the 
same effect whether present or absent, What a disco- 
very! But we will leave this logic tothose who have 
a taste foritand return to Dr. Smith. He tellsus that 
‘ewe observe a gradation in complexion nearly in pro- 
portion to thelatitude.” For ourselves, we beg to de- 
clare that‘*we observe”’no such thing, and in opposition 
tothe statement, we will array the whole continent of 
America, the land of Dr. Smith’s and our own nativity. 
The natives of this vast country (with the exception 
of the Esquimaux who are now known to be of Asiatic 
origin) spread over a million and a half of square 
leagues, under the influence of every variety of climate, 
having different languages and different customs; in 
short, from time immemorial, under the action of all 
i s ; supposed to produce vari in| * ‘ : 
and exhibit no ‘‘gradation” ‘in proportion to latitude.” talkative, than the rest, eee yee striking resem- 
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Gi our views on this subject. 3 
M. Veiney, a strange compound of greatness and] stalk of corn, proceeding from a white grain, produces 
two ears, the one white and the other red, what pur- 


weakness, has even attempted to show the manner in 

which the national peculiarities of features, shapes, &c, pose would be answéred by alleging that something red 
were produced dy. their supposed causes. But he, like passed before it or stood nearit. This reason wouid cer- 
tainly be answered by the fact, that the stalk had no 


many others, seems totally to have forgotten that the 
causes he assigned were as abundant and as operative | senses to recognise the object. it could neither see any 
in many places where no such peculiarities were to! thing red, fear any thing red, nor long for any thing 
be found. And as we have shown, moreover, that the | req, and yet produced a red ear of corn. In conclusion 
fact of such operation has no existence, it would be SU-Jon this part of the subject, we would just advert to 
perfiuous to refute or even repeat M. Volney’s fancies [the consequences of this opinion, if correct, If the 
mother possessed an independent power of altering our 


regarding the manner. 5 
Again, can the causes above noticed curl the hair? ] species by the magic wand of her fancy, what a race 


How this should be produced by any known cause has 
appeared so unaccountable, that, while few have at- 
tempted it, many have been led by it to doubt the same- 
ness of our race. A hot climate cannot produce it; for 
while some curly nations, as those of New Holland, 
New Zealand, &c. occupy climates as cold or colder 
than our own, others having even straighter hair than 
we, occupy different parts of the torrid zone, The ab- 
origines of our own country, throughout its hottest 
parts, have straight hair; and Bruce informs us that 
the Gallas, a powerful tribe even of negroes in the in- 
terior of Africa, have long stiaight hair. 

If the curling of the hair could produce any effect of 
this kind, we might expect it from the practice of braid- 
ing and curling, which has long prevailci «mong our 
ladies, 

Dr. Hunter, if we mistake not, has adduced heredi- 
tary diseases as examples of the transmissibility of ac- 
quired properties. We ate not acquainted with his 
reasoning on the subject, but feel convinced, after much 
reflection, that hereditary diseases are subject to the 
same rules as other hereditary conditions of the body. 
Consumption, scrophula, and many other diseases, we 
admit, arise from a hereditary morbid predisposition; 
but must insist that this predisposition is, in all cases, 
connate with the individual first predisposed, and that 
no acquired morbid condition of the body ever descends 
in the shape of hereditary disease. 

‘The last patt of the doctrine under consideration is 
that which ascribes to the mother’s imagination, de- 
sires, &c. a power over her offspring, This plastic 
power of the mother’s mind is supposed not only to 

lay an important part in the production of varieties, 
But to exercise an independent influence over the per- 
fection of her progeny. This opinion, venerable for its 
antiquity, maintained by some of the first philosophers 
of the age, and believed and defended by almost the 
whole female sex, would seem to bid defiance to al] op- 
position, And indeed it would seem uncourteous to 
deny a point in attestation of which every matron thinks 
herself in possession of numerous facts, But philoso- 
phy knows no gallantry, and we must beg leave to en- 
ter our protest against the principle; and leave the 
facts to shift for themselves. 

One fact only we except, viz. Jacob’s successful ex- 
periment on Laban’s flock. That this device to obtain 
a jus: reward from an avaricious and cunning Laban 
was effectuated by divine agency, and ina sense mira- 
culous, we feel warranted in asserting, Like many 
other miraculous events, it was brought about by the 
use of means, and we might just as well, at this day, 
expect, by smiting a rock, to make water flow from it, 
as by speckled sticks,to variegate our flocks. We are 
sensible that we are now on hallowed ground, and it 
behooves us to tread lightly, yet we must be borne out 
in our belief that this case was out of the common or- 
der of things, and of course miraculous, by the stub- 
born fact, that this experiment, or any thing like it,. 
has never succeeded since the days of Jacob; and we 
venture to assert never will, until the performer is 
again favoured with a supernatural interposition, It is 
well known, that similar attempts to variegate our do- 
mestic animals have often been made; and it is equally 
well known, that all such attempts have becn uniform- 
ly abortive. On the whole, it seems likely that a mis- 
apprehension of the above case has been a grand source 
of all the errors on this subject. Whether an acquaint- 
ance with this fact induced Hippocrates, Fabius Quin- 
tilian, and other ancient philosophers, to lend their 
authority in Courts of Justice in favour of this power 
of the mother’s mind; or whether Dyonisius the tyrant 
was influenced by it to place handsome pictures in his 
bed chamber, in order to ensure a beautiful progeny, 
we perhaps cannot at present determine. For our- 
selves, we think it highly probable. On the subject of 
marking, as it is called, all the facts at present come 
before us under much the same circumstances. When 
an infant is born with any spot or blemish about it, to 
which, in common with both animals and vegetables, 
they are subject, the case immediately becomes the 
exclusive subject of consideration with all the ladies 
present in council. The most officious zeal is mani- 








of scarecrows would we soon present? Or, if every 


tion of a we*jan, had the power to impress its image 
on her offspring, we would soon need aid from the re- 
ferences to the Dutchman’s picture, to shew us that 
‘this is the man and that the horse.” 

But even confining this power to the office.af a mere 
assistant -in fixing the progressive increaqSof e‘fect 
from other causes, the same consequences would ulti- 
mately follow, tho’ more slowly. If, tor instance, 
varieties resulted from the progressive - operation of 
any natural agents, they would go on increasing so long 
as the cause continued operative. Ofcourse,the pecu- 
liarities resulting from such operation would go on in- 
creasing until they became the predominant features, 
and would successively obscure, and finally obliterate 
the points of resemblance and destroy the unity of the 
species altogether. 

These are not phantoms of the imagination, but, in 
our full opinion, legitimate consequences of the doctrine 
weare combatting. From nothing else than an exten- 
sion of this theory have resulted the visions of Mon- 
boddo, Rousseau, Darwin, and a host of other philo- 
sophical dreamers, who seem determined not to be dis- 
tinguished from the beasts of the field, but are obsti- 
nately coptendiug for a lineal descent from monkeys, 
tadpoles and such gentry. We are willing every one 
should suit his taste, but for ourselves we would wish 
to be excused from such alliances. 

If it comported with the main object of this address, 
we might easily shew that the wild vagaries of Owen 
have originated from this very principle, by making 
the soulas well as the body the mere creature of exter- 
nal circumstances, Misled by this grand error, that 
presumptuous enthusiast, in the plenitude of follf, has 
actually undertaken tonew-model the whole world; 
and indeed has finished the windwork of this mighty 
reformation ina style suited to his own peculiar genius. 
But as nothing more sudstantial has yet appeared we 
would be excused from any further notice of it at pre- 
sent, ° 

We come in the last place to give you what, in our 
estimation, is the true cause of variety in the human 
species. When you are apprised of our opinion that 
commencements of all varieties are contemporaneous 
with the creation of the first in their orders respect- 
ively, you will anticipate usin ascribing them to an 
immediate act of the creator himself. In thus refer- 
ring the productien of varieties directly to the Deity, 
let it not be supposed that we are making a separation 
in the human Emily. We must distinguish between 
a creation and a variation. The one relates to the 
original formation, the other toa new change in that 
formation, Creation relates to the species and was in 
all cases manifestly from the beginning. Variation is 
in most, and perhaps in all cases, in adaptation to ex- 
ternal circumstances, and is developed from time to 
time as they require. The Deity, then, in varying the 
species, has no more dissolved the bonds of brother- 
hood between its members than a father does so be- 
tween his sons by giving them different occupations and 
thereby adapting them to different modes of life, But 
to come tothe subject, 

In the first place, there is nothing to be found in the 
Scriptures, directiy in point on the subject. Yet we 
think our view of it is recognised in several parts, 
and particularly in the allusion to the immutability of 
the Ethiopian’s skin, and the leopard’s spots. You will 
recollect that these are made a standard of comparison 
for what is possible only to the Creator and absolute- 
ly impossible to the creature. Now, if speckled sticks 
could change the leopard’s spot; or if man had the pow- 
er, by exposing himself to a hot sun or smoky huts, to 
change his skin, would the one or the other be a forci- 
ble or even a just standard of comparison? But taken 
accordtng to our view, they become at once the most 
forcible and most just that could have been select- 
ed. 

If it is admitted that acquired conditions are not pro- 
pagable, it must follow that propagable peculiarities 
are congenital, or, in other words, brought down from 
the primordium of existence. Our doctrine then being 
inferable from what we have already advanced, it is 
unnecessary to retrace the ground already trod, in or- 
der to show you, that all the varieties to which we have 
alluded really commenced with the existence of the 
first in order of such varieties respectively. We invite 
you to a retrospect yourselves, and particularly to the 
fact, that in relation to your domestic animals and ve- 
getables, you never look fora variety fron any particu- 
larity known to arise from external cireumstances. But 
invariably every snch peculiarity, which you expect to 
perpetuate, must be found to have originated with the 
being itself. We will take as an example of what we 
say our common domestic turkey. This animal is 
known to be a native of America and the offspring of 
the common wild turkey. Its varieties of both shape 
and colour are of short duration, having been produced 
since its domestication, and of course immediately un- 
der our observation. Yet we have no instance of a white, 
gray, or copper coloured variety, arising from an indi- 
vidual being white washed, dyed or otherwise altered 
in any way. But, if traced, will be found to have origi- 
nated with some individual of a brood which exhibited 
its peculiarities from the first. Its deviation nay be 
called accident, or what we please, yet it will always be 
found to have come with it from the shell. ‘This obser- 
vation you may carry with you and you will find it ap- 
plicable to the whole circle of animated nature. The 
fact has been known, even to naturalists, by the vague 
and unphilosophical name of congenital accident. By 
what process it is accomplished we know not. It is, 
with creation itself, deeply enveloped in the inscruta- 
ble mystcries of generation, and, in short, immediately 
referable to the same first great cause. ‘Lhe origin of 
the principal varieties of the human family cannot be 
traced at this time, being unknown to history. Sut if 
analogical proof is not esteemed sufficient, we have 
still within our reach facts regardir.g the human race 
which furnish as strong proof as the case will admit of, 
not only that the present varicties arose from one com - 
mon stock, but that they may yet be increased. 

It is known, that an additional number of fingers or 
toes, which have appeared at first, as it is expressed, 
by accident have been transmitted to children & grand- 
children, And if we had the same power over such 
human beings that we have over such of our stock as 
present congenital peculiaritics, to cull them out and 
mate them together, and as any appeared wanting the 
peculiarities, remove them and leave none in the stock 
but such as possessed the additional members we would 
in a short time have a variety of human beings more 
distinctive than any which exists at present in the 
world, 

These facts in relation to the hands and feet become 
the more msteresting as they form a striking contrast to 
the transiency of alterations from accidental causes to 
which these membersare continually exposed. What 
a difference betweenthe hand of the labouring peasant 
and that ofthe scholar who performs no manual labour! 
and yet we find no difference in this respect between 
their infant children. If any effect of external cir- 
cumstances could descend, it would certainly be the 
callous hand of the labourer; yet the hands of children 
whose parents’ hands have for fifty generations been 
hardened by continual labour and exposure are still 
as tender as those of the heir apparent to a throne, 

But to impress this contragt between the permanen- 
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goblin, that should start up before the fertile imagina-, 








cy of hereditary and acquired propefties stil] y 
on your minds, we will give you an example or; 
additional fingers or toes, Pliny intorms us 
Horatius, who had five fingers on each hand, } 
daughters with the same peculiarity. Maupertyiy 
an instance of a considerable family of the sane 
proceeding from a five fingered lady. Reaumy 
us an account ofa man who had an additional ha 
an additional toe on each foot. His eldest gy 
three children like him. His second son who; 
large thumb that appearéd double had three day, 
with more or less supernumerary fingers or toe 
daughter with a large thumb had a Son with ay 
tional finger. Another daughter who had @ la 
produced sons with additional members. F 
examples it is evident at first sight that by the 
means a variety of human beings, analogous to 4 
toed fowls might have been produced much mp 
tinctive and specific, than conld have been pry 
by atrifiing anomaly in the Hottentot women aq 
by Voltaire as an incontestible proof of a differs 
species, but afterwards proved by Professor Big 
bach to be the mere result of individual habit, 

But the most remarkable tendency to varie 
which we are acquainted is in the celebrated f 
family known by the name of the Porcupine F, 
By the London philoscphical transactions we » 
formed that the father nine weeks after his big 
gan to be covered withinnumerable wart-hke ey, 
cences which were cylindrical and grew to aby 
inch in length. The whole body, except thepay 
the hands, soles of the feet, face and head, wasthis 
covered with these bristly substances which whey 
hand was passed over them rustled like the quills 
hedgehog. ‘They were shed every autumn & 
every winter or spring. ‘The man enjoyed good h¢ 
was married and had six children, who all’ becay 
vered in the same way at nine weeks after their} 
This latter circumstance provcs that the father, 
disposition was congenital and not acquired, 

There can be little doubt that this family wy 
vourable circumstances would become a stand 
riety: and if we could draw aside the curtain of 
ty and take a glance down the vista of time 
knowledge of its origin should be lost, we might pg 
see some future Voltaire proving it a distinct gp. 
while a Dr. Smith was taxing his own senses, top 
thatit all arose from climate, food, clothing, 
thousand such imaginary causes. ‘ 

The final cause of these varicties is perhaps unky 
It is sufficient for our purpose, that the seeds of 
all have been sown in the creation. That thee 
varieties of all kinds, however, whether temyg 
permanent, a general principle of adaptation 
mate and other circumstances we consider self-er; 
The nature of vegetables become changed by bei 
moved toa different climate. Our quince, curran,, 
by being removed to a warm climate, become 
greens, The palma chiristi, passion flower, Ja 
&c.which are natives of warm climates and eve 
when removed to our climate become annual 
ciduous plants. Animals of high latitudes, as ty 
hare, falcon, crow, &c. are adapted to their co 
mate, not only by a more plentiful supply of ther 
tural covering, but by their white colour. In sit 
where the cold is not so intense, the hare, Sia 
reindeer, &c. are of the common colour in suma# 
change to white in winter. The sheep removedt 
frica er the West Indies loses its wool and becone 
vered with hair; while the dog in the former hg 
hair-and becomes naked. Negroes too are umm 
ably suited to their native climate. But we we 
run over instances of what is every where evils 
None of those adaptations, so far as they are prif 
ble, are ever the effect of external causes. 

In fact, we will find it at least difficult to trate 
a relationship of cause and effect im these cases 
satisfy a philosophical mind. We can indeed dis 
such a relationship between the hard hand of 
bourer or crusted showlder of the boatsman and 
respective occupations, Or between any othert 
ient alterations of the mete individual and their re 
tive causes. But the case is otherwise when we ¢ 
to hereditary peculiarities. In proof of this, nu 
less examples have been adduced; but we will 
mention a few, which at the same time seem striki 
to direct our attention to the true source of all pe 
nent variety. It is known, that most vegetables 
ing thornsor prickles in their native state, will, in 
successive generations, lose them, if taken 
careof man. Ourapple, pear and quince trees 
in their native state thorn trees, & our gooseberry 
abriar; yet the former have now scarce a ve 
thorns, or the latter of prickles. Can any advo 
the ordinary laws of nature, as prevailing in this 
ter, tellus how a guardian fence surrounding at 
shrub should deprive it of its weapons of defence? 
gain, the sugar cane, which has for many years 
propagated by slips, has now ceased to produce 
The same is true of the banana. And our own po 
which our farmers produce entirely from ther 
fast following theirexample, Originally every 
produced apples containing seed: now not one in 
so, and in several varieties no seed at all is produd 
present, How are we to account for these retre 
ments? It may be said that the protection of th 
mer renders thorns or prickles unnecessary, a 
transplanting care renders seeds unnecessary. Bul 
is only directing us to the final and not the eff 
cause. However, we must be satisfied with it 
only explanation the case admits, It implies the 
cy of an intelligent cause and immediately direct 
attention to that Being, who, according to his pl 
manages the whole, and, as circumstances req 
supplies deficiencies or lops redundancies. Ona 
ful perusal of the whole, then, we presume it mus 
pear that mankind constitute one great family 
that the variation of the species i: in no case left ¢ 
to our own caprice or to the blind fatality of $4 
causes; but isa direct act of supreme Intelligen 
depends on the action of a secret wheel in the 
maghinery of nature, which no finger is permitt 
touch, save that of Deity alone, 

We have thus, gentlemen, given you a hasty 
of a subject alike interesing to the philosopher a 
philanthropist. Its extent and the variety of su 
with which it stands insttparably connected rem 
impossible to do it any thing like justice within th 
sonable compass of a single address. Yet we 
ourselves, that, under all the disadvantages of the 
enough has been said to convince those who will 
fully examine the question that our leading p 
are substantially correct. Although we have only 
as it were, to throw open the field of research, a 
you avery imperfect prospect view of it; you m4 
ter and leisurely examine the products for yours 
They are worthy of your investigation, As mel 
of an abolition society, you should understand 4 
able to discuss with propriety the grand subjects 
identity of our species and the causes of variety; ' 
indeed lie at the root of all argument on.the first p 
pies of slavery. ‘The “equal rights” of men ¢ 
ver be universally acknowledged, until their eq" 
tures are recognised, and their common origins 
lished on principles admitting of a satisfactory @P 
tion to all existing varieties. ‘To'contribute am 
wards this desirable object, has been our intent 
present, Wits what success is for you to degié 
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